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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


“In Canada a poll by the Institute of Public Opinion disclosed ap 
interesting answer to the question, ‘Do you think a man can become 
a _, in Canada after the war’?” he said. 

The general answer was “yes.” A majority of voters over 60 said 
“No,” while 65 per cent. of the “Yes” answers came irom vum, 
between 20 and 30 years of age. 

“These young people wanted to believe in an economy in whic 
such a thing would be possible,” Mr. McAlister said, “and in whid 
they themselves would be free to move in that direction through 
initiative, enterprise and resourcefulness. 

“And that is the standard of social, business and professional life 
by which Kiwanis still stands.” 

(From an address by Fred G. McAlister before the Vancouver 
Kiwanis Club, The Vancouver Daily Province, June 2, 1943). 


Constable Roy Haliburton told of stopping one of the girls on 
Elizabeth street and being told that a Chinese was supporting her. 
In the witness box, the girl admitted the officer’s testimony. 

“I never heard such a callous statement as this girl has made,” said 
the Crown. “She has admitted running away from home and later 
living with a Chinese. It’s a shocking admission. The Chinese should 
be prosecuted.” (The Evening Telegram, June 8, 1943). 


The parliamentary committee drawing up a health insurance plan 
for this country may have in its keeping the future of the medical 
profession in Canada for the next 500 years, Dr. T. C. Routley, general 
secretary of the Canadian Medical Association, told the a 

The profession is “perfectly willing” to be controlled PR gee 
such regimentation is in the hands of their own people,” he said. 

(Toronto Daily Star, May 13, 1943). 


I know of no Socialist Government that has ever accomplished 
anything of value, anywhere in the world . The great Christian 
industrialists (dubbed by the C.C.F. “monopolists”) have been a most 
important factor in saving the world from enslavement by Germany 
on two occasions . . . Ju Gary, who organized the United States 
Steel Company with a capital of one billion dollars, was a devout 
Christian. His company could produce rolling mill products two ot 
three dollars per ton cheaper than any other competing companies in 
the United States.” 

(Malcolm A. McCoy in The Globe and Mail, June 10, 1943). 


People are afraid that the end of the war will bring with it a great 
social crash. The demobilization of several million men, closing o 
munitions and transport employment, will throw all the world out 
of work; so it is thought. This would bring down our social system 
with a crash. This would be the end of private industry, of company 
profits. There would be mass rule effected either by a bloody conflict 
or the bloodless vote of a tyrannous majority. 

(Stephen Leacock in Maclean’s Magazine, May 1, 1943). 


Not just timely, these latest Bianchini prints, but real style-thrilles 
for the woman of taste. Designs, as you see, are inspired by the 
Atlantic Charter — from the angle of a clever artist. 

“Freedom from Want” with its horn of plenty . . . snug farm hous 

. idyllic windmill . . . fruity harvest and wheat ‘in full ear. Motil 
in pale blue or pale pink on black. 

“Freedom of Speech” — soapbox orators haranguing with fervent 
gestures. Brown on white background, white on brown or navy. 

“Freedom from Fear’ — maypoles . . . balloons . . . skipping-ropes: 
children at play, carefree and unafraid. Red, white and green 
navy; gold and green on brown. 

“Freedom of Religion” — pilgrims . . . candlesticks . . . quaker’ 
meeting house . . . star of Bethlehem. Motifs in brown on powder 
blue, white on black, or black on white. ’ 

(Advertisement in The Globe and Mail) 


Further on Mr. Bracken’s attention was drawn by the “Big Chief” 
a 3,600-ton hydraulic drill press-which was battering a huge oo 
of steel into a line shaft for a ship. Workmen told Mr. Bracken th 
press was the biggest in Canada. Oddly enough, this machine fabr- 
cating steel for the Battle of the Atlantic, was made in Germany. 
(Canadian Press dispatch, June 16, 1943, describint 
Hon. John Bracken’s visit to Trenton, Nova Scotia) 


“A resident of a house adjoining the playground of Annette Stret 
School telephoned and complained that the language of the pupils we 
so obscene that he was not able to sit out in his garden,” Mrs. Grac 
McCullaugh told the committee. “The police told me that they could 
not control what happens in the school yards. 

(Report of Toronto Board of Education Committee meetim 
Globe and Mail, June 17, 1%) 


This month’s or of six months’ subscription goes to Doroth 
Fraser, Osoyoos, B.C. All contributions should contain origi 
clipping date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Words to Ponder 


Now all depends on the way in which our Allies will use the favor- 
able situation to create a second front on the continent of Europe, 
because without a second front victory over Hitlerite Germany is im- 
possible. . . . To miss the favorable conditions which have been created 
now for the opening of a second front in Europe in 1943, to be late 
with it, means inflicting serious damage to our common task. To delay 
a second front in Europe against Fascist Germany means to protract 
the war, which means a colossal increase in victims. On the other 
hand, the organization of a second front in Europe this year would 
bring about a quick termination of the war and consequently a colossal 
decrease of victims on the side of the anti-Hitlerite coalition. 

These words broadcast to the Russian people as part of 
a “special communique of the Soviet Information Bureau” 
on the second anniversary of Germany’s invasion of Russia, 
and while popular gatherings throughout the world were 

ressing their admiration for Russian resistance and their 
desire for friendship and accord with the Soviet Union, 
cannot help but raise anxious questionings about the extent 
of the co-operation which exists between Marshal Stalin and 
the British and American war leaders. One cannot overlook 
words stressing so emphatically the importance of a European 
invasion this year, and suggesting that it may not take place. 
Is all this due merely to Russia’s eagerness that her colossal 
sacrifices should be shared, and some of the coming strain 
lifted from her shoulders? If so, it is understandable. Is it 
an indication that Allied grand strategy is still uncertain, 
divided and confused? If so, we have indeed cause for alarm. 

This pronouncement from semi-official Soviet quarters, 
coming just when the peoples of the world had been lulled 
into the belief that our high commands, political and military, 
were in full agreement, and all long-range plans completed, 
should be read in conjunction with the solemn and earnest 
words uttered by Joseph E. Davies, former ambassador from 
the United States to Russia and bearer of the famous secret 
letters between President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, 
before a large and vociferous gathering of Canadians in 
Toronto, on June 22nd, which launched the National Council 
for Canadian-Soviet Friendship. Those words were: 

It’s not so important what we think of Russia. It’s what Russia 
thinks of us, of the sincerity of our goodwill, of our intentions. That’s 
what is important in the days to come. 

Those words might well be extended in meaning to include 
the peoples of the Nazi-dominated countries of Europe. As 
they were being uttered, word came that a “compromise” 
agreement had been reached between the two French gen- 
erals, DeGaulle and Giraud — apparently by British and 
American authorities insisting that Giraud be left in com- 
mand of the military forces in North Africa, with DeGaulle 
commanding elsewhere. DeGaulle, that “difficult” man, has 
been trying to purge French overseas leadership of former 
Vichyites and others whose allegiance to democratic prin- 
ciples is at least questionable. But he appears to be fighting 
4 losing battle. There are, it seems, so many matters more 
important than gaining the full confidence and co-operation 
of those for whom, and alongside of whom, we are fighting 
this war for democracy against reactionary tyranny. 

Those of us not, perhaps, in possession of all the facts, 
cannot be blamed for watching these flutterings of the 
Weather vane with some misgiving. We can only hope that 
the words of Ex-Ambassador Davies, in their widest signifi- 
Cance, are being given due weight by those who just now 
hold the destinies of the world’s peoples in their hands. 


On the Trail of Aluminum 


The more Mr. Howe attempts to defend the relations of 
the government of Canada with the aluminum trust, the 
more he exposes the government’s complete lack of concern 
over the way in which large private interests are using the 
war to get a stranglehold on our natural resources. The 
spectacle of Mr. Hanson, himself critical of the aluminum 
deal, charging Mr. Coldwell and the CCF with “joining the 
hue and cry against the Aluminum Company of Canada for 
political purposes” is surely one to raise the laughter of the 
gods. When have we ever heard of Mr. Hanson attacking 
private interests if there was no party end to be served? Mr. 
Coldwell, on the other hand, was pursuing a fixed policy of 
his party—that of seeking to obtain the full benefit of 
Canada’s resources for the people of Canada. The latter owe 
him a deep debt for his exposure of what has been happening 
behind the war effort. By going to Washington he was able 
to get information about the aluminum deals of which 
even the Minister of Munitions and Supply himself had been 
unaware, and which proved the Shipshaw development to be 
“an outstanding example of the way that big business is 
getting control of the resources of this country.” The Que- 
bec provincial convention of the CCF did well to demand 
that the government take over the aluminum properties, as 
well as those of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, including its Beauharnois and other power develop- 
ments. But Canadians are beginning to realize that they 
cannot expect governments obsessed with the sacrosanctity 
of private enterprise to safeguard them against predatory 
monopolies. An entirely different conception of the functions 
of government is needed before we can hope for that. 


“Responsibility” and the Germans 


In a letter printed on another page, a correspondent 
challenges our critcism of Saturday Night’s editor for saying 
that it was not “of the first importance now to distinguish 
between the Germans who are ‘responsible’ and those who 
are not ‘responsible’ ” for starting the war. But our corres- 
pondent seems more nearly in agreement with us than he 
makes it appear. We believe that, once the German armies 
are defeated, steps must be taken to render it impossible for 
any German government again to plunge the world into war 
(and this goes for Japan and Italy). But this means assist- 
ing those Germans who are decent, peaceable people to 
throw off the shackles which have been clamped upon them. 
That there are such Germans our correspondent admits. His 
complaint is that resistance to the Nazi dictatorship has not 
been more widespread. But he forgets, we think, the gradual- 
ness and craft with which the Nazi system was imposed on 
the German people, and the ruthlessness with which, once 
the real aims of the Nazis became apparent, all opposition 
was crushed. A great many “experienced teachers” would, 
we think, disagree with Mr. MacKay in his suggestion that 
German youth must have been instinctively eager to embrace 
Nazism, in order to learn it so thoroughly. Young minds in 
any country are fatally susceptible to indoctrination; when 
regimentation is as complete as the Nazis made it, almost 
anything can be done with a new generation — always 
excepting the few who are born with abnormally independent 
and strong-fibred minds. 
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The Germans, as Mr. MacKay says, are not “incurably 
and peculiarly unsound mentally, or morally incorrigible” 
(though many people are trying to make us believe that they 
are). On the contrary, they are merely human. And being 
human, they erred in failing to discern at an early stage, 
through the mists of propaganda and deception, the precipice 
towards which thy were being pushed. Nor, when they 
awoke to find themselves shackled, were they found to be 
generally imbued with the martyr spirit which leads to the 
concentration camp or the firing squad. Who are we to cast 
the first stone? All honor, indeed, to those who did resist. 
But millions of Germans were simply the hornswoggled 
victims of that comparatively small class of designing men 
(not at all “a malevolent superspecies”) who “manipulated” 
them with great cunning and unlimited ruthlesness, mental 
and physical. The consequences of this the whole German 
people will, of course, have to bear. Disarmament and other 
safeguards will have to be insisted upon. But this is very far 
from saying that there are no degrees of “responsibility” 
amongst Germans for starting the war. The danger of such 
statements as Mr. Sandwell’s (prompted no doubt by under- 
standable anger) is that they lend encouragement to those 
who want us to believe that the Germans are of an inferior 
strain to ourselves and deserving, without discrimination, of 
punishment in some vengeful form. It overlooks the aid from 
Germans which the allied armies expect, and will undoubtedly 
receive, when they invade Germany; and it obscures the 
vitally important truth that any “regeneration” of Germany 
likely to be effective and permanent must, and will, be 
brought about by the Germans themselves, and not “imposed” 
by the victors. It is not sentimentality, but sheer realism, 
to take this view. And it is important for our good to insist 
upon it. For if we believe that Canadians (or Americans, 
or Englishmen) are in some way superior as a whole to 
Germans, and could not possibly become the victims of 
groups within their own country bent on achieving selfish 
ends, we may one day suffer a rude awakening — when it is 
too late. While we would then have been “responsible” for 
what happened, it would quite clearly be a different kind 
of responsibility from that resting upon those who had 
deceived and misdirected us. If the Germans as a whole are 
culpable, their culpability lies in their failure to perceive in 
time what was happening to them, not in their lack of mass 
resistance when it was too late. Let us be careful not to make 
a similar mistake. 


Tasks for Radio Committee 


Important tasks face the 1943 parliamentary committee 
on radio, which commenced its sittings on June Ist. Matters 
demanding investigation are the manner of making appoint- 
ments to the board of governors of the CBC, and the cam- 
paign of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters to 
undermine Canada’s broadcasting system in the interests of 
private stations. Points needing clarification are the legal 
and constitutional position of the CBC, and its relationship 
to the government and to the minister who acts as “spokes- 
man” for it in parliament. 


Evidence already given on the first of these matters by 
Major-General LaFleche, present parliamentary spokesman 
for the CBC, is disturbing. Apparently recent appointments 
to the board, supposedly the collective responsibility of the 
cabinet, have been made on the say-so of the minister, with- 
out any consideration of alternative names or consultation 
with those groups (labor and agriculture) intended to be 
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represented by the new appointees—or even with the board 
of governors Atself. So severe was the censure passed upon 
the then board of governors by last year’s committee, one 
might have expected any self-respecting group of people to 
resign in a body and free the government for a new deal, 
Instead, the board appointed one of its own members tem. 
porarily to the post of general manager. Since then al] 
vacancies on the board have been filled, with the exception 
of one created by the recent death of an incumbent. Four 
members of the board which earned the censure of the com. 
mittee remain in office. 


In view of all this, it will be interesting to learn how the 
board has dealt with the recommendations made by last 
year’s committee, and especially with the persistent attempts 
of private broadcasting stations to obtain more privileges. 
The committee should insist on the fullest information about 
the financial affairs of these stations (denied to last year’s 
committee); about the multiple ownership of broadcasting 
licenses; and about the steps taken (or not taken) by the 
CBC to regulate the advertising content of private station 
programs. The private broadcasters have been busy pictur- 
ing the CBC as the big bad wolf that is hamstringing their 
efforts to give “service.” Their intentions are clear: to set 
up, if they can, their own network in competition with the 
CBC network (something that successive parliamentary 
committees have decided against as a matter of primary 
policy), and to obtain increased power, and hence profits, 
for their stations. If the CBC or parliament permits this 
insidious campaign to succeed, the air will become even more 
polluted than it now is by the wheedling insincerities and 
poisonous falsehoods emanating from the sales laboratories 
of commercial interests. How about a little purifying instead? 
It is long overdue. 


Danger on the Food Front 


We wish them well, but we fear that neither Farm Com- 
mandos nor Victory Gardeners can do very much to increase 
our production of field crops this year, though they can help 
to hold our inadequate production at present levels. Failure 
of the government to arrange long-term leaves from the army 
on a wide scale in order to provide the necessary farm labor 
means that we shall almost certainly (because of a shortage 
of feed grains, corn, etc.) be faced with a sharply decreasing 
supply of butter, cheese, eggs and milk, and that by next 
Christmas we shall be compelled to ration cheese and milk. 
Indeed, we should already be rationing cheese. Certain 
measures, if taken now, would do something to meet this 
situation—the freezing of all remaining farm labor in its 
present jobs; subsidization of farm wages; and subsidize 
tion of the eastern farmer’s purchase of western seed grails. 
We might then stave off a threatened food shortage. If they 
are not, we shall eventually be forced by circumstances into 
either some co-ordination between our different manpowe 
authorities (national defense, munitions and supply, and 
agriculture), or into a reduction of our active service army. 
Yet in the face of this developing threat to the food supply 
of our needy allies, to say nothing of ourselves, Col. Ralston 
calls for 25,000 more men for home defense this year! 
When will our government at Ottawa stop acting as if Cat 
ada were fighting this war single-handed? 
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The Future of the 
Communist Party 
Editorial 


> THE authors of “America, Russia and the Communist 
Party,” the thesis of which was that American-Russian 
accord depended to a large extent upon the dissolution of 
the Comintern and of the American Communist Party, might 
have been excused for a slight swelling around the hatbands 
when towards the end of May the Comintern presidium 
indicated its agreement with the first part of this thesis and 
plumped for self-extinction. Indeed, it is said that the pub- 
lishers of Messrs. Childs’ and Counts’ book (reviewed in the 
May Canadian Forum) hastened to cash in on this unprece- 
dented warrant for sales publicity. 


The Teachers College scribes are entitled to whatever 
kudos this startling suggestion of their influence may 
entitle them. Nevertheless, it is well to point out that the 
second half of their recommendation — disbandment of the 
American Communist Party (and, by inference, of the other 
non-Russian Communist Parties) — seems to be still a long 
way from adoption. 


The dissolution of the Comintern, after all, was only the 
formal seal on the culmination of a process which has been 
going on for a long time. This is not to belittle its political 
importance. It provides the definitive outward sign of the 
Soviet government’s withdrawal from leadership of a world 
revolutionary movement. It also signifies Stalin’s recognition 
of the unwisdom at the present juncture of sponsoring in 
other countries groups pledged to support Soviet foreign 
policy. While these two functions have not always synchron- 
ized in operation, they have been complementary. It is 
unquestionably to the interest of the Soviet collectivist state 
that socialist movements should be kept alive elsewhere, if 
only for the purpose of counteracting hostility to “the 
Russian experiment” on the part of capitalist governments. 
But the linking of such groups with the Soviet government 
through the Comintern has proven more of a hindrance than 
a help to Russia. Therefore, Stalin, with his customary 
tealism, has taken the logical step of removing that obstacle 
to good relations with the democracies. Nevertheless, sym- 
pathy with “the Russian experiment” will continue to form 
a spiritual tie with Russia, for many people who are not 
Communists as well as for those who call themselves Com- 
munists, quite apart from the heroic military exploits of the 
Russians which are just now causing a rather specious out- 
burst of enthusiasm for “our great Russian ally” in quarters 
not previously noted for Russian sympathies. 


The really interesting point, and one that still remains a 
matter for speculation, is how far Stalin has abandoned the 
tigid Marxist theory of social change: in other words, whether 
or not be believes that, the modern industrialized democracies 
having developed in ways Marx and Engels could scarcely 
have foreseen, there is a possibility of socialism being 
achieved in these countries by constitutional methods. Has 
Stalin the realist become convinced that the old, despised 
“social democratic” tactics may, after all, be best adapted 
to countries like Britain and the United States, and that, 
whatever may be said of some European and Asiatic 
countries, the socialist parties in the western democracies had 
better be left to operate in accordance with their own 
analyses of local situations? 


There is, of course, no longer any doubt that Stalin is 
committed to the building of a collectivist state in Russia, 
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to completing the work which the Bolshevist revolution 
successfully initiated, without assuming responsibility for. 
social change in other countries. His foreign policy will 
continue to be based on what he considers most likely to 
protect and further that undertaking. It is in this sense, we 
think, that Soviet policy has become “nationalist,” and not 
at. all in the sense of a revival of capitalist conceptions of 
nationalism, leading to imperialistic expansionist tendencies. 
The Soviet’s territorial demands, like its other international 
policies, will be predicated upon the needs of Soviet Russia. 
These in turn will be determined largely by the world situa- 
tion, and especially the developing attitudes of other powers 
towards Russia. Stalin has not abandoned socialism, nor has 
Russia become an acquisitive “imperialist” state. The 
“Russian experiment” is proceeding very well, thank you, 
and nothing will be permitted to stand in the way of its 
successful progress towards fulfilment. The war stood in its 
way, and that is being very satisfactorily dealt with. 


These speculations are important, because they involve, 
among other things, the future of the Communist Party of 
Canada. Have Canadian Communists, taking a tip from the 
Master, decided that the old revolutionary analysis is out- 
of-date so far as Canada is concerned? Their whole-hearted 
support of the war tells us little, because so long as Russia 
is fighting on our side it is natural, all other considerations 
aside and Comintern or no Comintern, that they should 
support it. Their formal withdrawal from the Comintern in 
1940 (along with the American Communist Party) was 
merely an evidence locally of that political wisdom which 
Stalin has now displayed in a wider sphere. The Canadian 
Communists have given no indication that their long-term 
philosophy has changed in the slightest. That philosophy has 
always been, in accordance with the Marxian analysis, that 
they must form the trained and disciplined nucleus of a 
revolution, pending the breakdown of existing institutions 
which would enable them to impose the will of a minority 
upon a helpless majority and establish a “proletarian dictator- 
ship” on the Russian pattern. It was easy for the Communist 
Party, adhering to its long-term views about revolution, to 
formally renounce all advocacy of socialist measures as being 
inadvisable in wartime, and to become thoroughly “oppor- 
tunist” in collaborating (though officially banned) with the 
powers that be in support of war measures. All this, of 
course, is quite in accord with Marxist tactics. 


Canadian democratic socialists, on the other hand, have 
recognized that this is “a revolutionary moment in the 
world’s history.” They have never ceased to insist on the 
social-revolutionary nature of the war, and to define the aims 
for which it is being fought in terms of socialist reconstruc- 
tion. They have fought at every turn the attempts of eco- 
nomic reactionaries to make this a war for the defense of 
capitalism, and have sought to expose the methods by which 
these interests are endeavoring to use the war to consolidate 
their grip on our resources, material and human. They have 
striven consistently to enlighten public opinion on the vital 
issues at stake, and to marshall it for a people’s peace, fail- 
ing which the sacrifices and suffering of the war will have 
been largely in vain. 


The principal end achieved by the Communist Party of 
Canada has been to keep the progressive ranks split, to 
hinder the socialist forces which are striving to achieve a 
broadly-based people’s movement that would sweep from 
power those who are preventing full development of Canada’s 
resources in the interests of all and put a genuine people’s 
government in office. This the Communist Party has done 
because it has persisted in considering itself the elite of 
the working class movement, and all other socialists as 
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“opportunists” and “social fascists.” Even on particular 
issues, it cannot collaborate fairly with other socialists; it 
must either dominate or disrupt. This, of course, is because 
it does not really believe in democratic methods of persuasion 
and constitutional action. It believes in fomenting a blind, 
unreasoning discontent which will culminate, when the favor- 
able moment arrives, in a revolutionary force of which its 
adherents will be the spearhead. That such tactics are un- 
realistic in the Canada of today it shows no signs of com- 
prehending. 

But the way to make a conspiratorial movement still more 
conspiratorial is to suppress it. A Liberal government and 
its Minister of Justice have been guilty of the blind absurdity 
of continuing the ban on the Communist Party long after 
the avowed reason for illegalizing it (that is, its link with 
the Comintern and its previous anti-war policy) had ceased 
to exist. We now have the ludicrous spectacle of members 
of a party regarded as illegal by the government of Canada 
meeting publicly in a Toronto hotel and laying plans to form 
a “new political party,” the proceedings and names of 
delegates being fully reported in the daily press. At first 
sight, this might seem an indication that the Communists 
had decided upon genuinely democratic constitutional 
methods, an acknowledgment that the Communist Party 
had never been a party in the democratic sense at all, but 
was now set upon forming itself into such a party. But this 
impression is soon dispelled by the statement of Tim Buck, 
as reported in The Canadian Tribune. (The existence of a 
frankly Communist paper published by Communists and 
Communist sympathizers in a country where Communism 
has been declared illegal is another of the paradoxes created 
by Mr. St. Laurent.) Said Tim Buck, in announcing plans 
for “a new political party”: 

“We are not called upon, however, either by history, 
the laws of Canada or the interests of our fellow- 
Canadians, to renounce our Communist convictions or 
the proud historic name to which those convictions give 
us the right.” 

This does not indicate that the Communist Party of 
Canada has changed its views in the slightest on fundamental 
tactics, but rather that the “new political party” is merely 
another in the long line of Communist “front” organizations 
which have always been a distinguishing phase of Communist 
strategy. 

And for all this Alice-in-Wonderland topsyturvydom, the 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent is to blame. Indeed, the Minister 
of Justice is the real father of the ‘new political party”; 
for, when asked in the House of Commons on May 24 what 
effect the dissolution of the Comintern would have upon the 
status of the Communist Party of Canada, he declared: 

“It (the Communist Party of Canada) would be an 
organization that had disappeared, and it would be of 
no interest to anyone whether or not it remained ban- 
ned. If any other party or group should be made up of 
men who formerly belonged to this organization, it would 
depend upon the attitude they adopted as to whether or 
not any further action should be taken with respect to 
them.” 

As to the “attitude” to be adopted by the “new political 
party,” we need have no doubts. It will be thoroughly 
democratic and constitutional—on the surface. But Mr. St. 
Laurent can take credit for having merely forced an illegal 
party to get a new suit of clothes; also, it may be, for having 
helped to widen the split in the progressive forces in Canada. 
No doubt he will not worry much about the latter. 

If we had any reason to believe that the Communists in 
Canada had indeed changed their objectives, we should be 
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inclined to make a plea akin to that of the British Labor 
Party in rejecting by an overwhelming majority the appli- 
cation of the Communist Party for affiliation. That plea to 
Canadian Communists would be: Dissolve the Communist 
Party, and join as individuals in the democratic socialist 
movement, bringing the stimulus of your enthusiasm, your 
single-minded devotion to a cause and your capacity for 
disciplined and cohesive action to a broadly-based people's 
movement. That is what Canada needs, and that is what 
you are hindering by your assumption of exclusive leader- 
ship and apostolic infallibility. 

But after Tim Buck’s statement, we fear that this would 
only lead to the same discord and disruption which the 
“collaboration” of the Communist Party has always brought 
to other movements in the past. 

Is it too much to hope, however, that some day some of 
the enlightened realism which distinguishes the present 
Soviet leader will blossom in the minds of the Canadian 
members of this historic movement, whose founders would 
be the first to acknowledge that changing conditions require 
genuine mental and tactical readjustments, and not mere 
changes in the “party line?” In that event, we might hope 
for a consolidation of progressive people’s forces in Canada 
which would greatly accelerate social reconstruction — a 
reconstruction as necessary for Canada today as it was for 
Russia in 1917, but which, if it is to be achieved without 
disastrous setbacks, must be achieved by other means. 


Douhlecrassing the 
Steel Workers 


CMA. Cube 


& THAT THERE IS grave labor unrest in Canadian indus- 
try at the present time is obvious. The reason is equally 
obvious: the continued lack of any positive labor policy on 
the part of the government, dilatoriness and very dubious 
good faith in a number of cases. In fact Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell’s record as minister of labor has been precisely what 
those who knew him predicted it would be: inconsequential 
tinkering from one order-in-council to the next, a consistent 
tendency to temporize, and a definite hostility to genuine 
trade unions in a number of important cases. 

And now, after nearly four years of war, the new national 
labor board has entered upon a lengthy and elaborate inquiry 
inte the whole subject of labor relations. Surely the time 
for inquiries and procrastination is past, and the time for 
action is long overdue. The essential requirements are per- 
fectly clear, and indeed were clearly set forth by Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, now himself a member of the three-man national 
labor board, nearly two years ago in his booklet, Collective 
Bargaining In Canada. 

How far this fresh inquiry will serve any useful purpose 
will depend, of course, upon the sympathies and intentions 
of the board itself, but its immediate effect is to put off 
once more any effective legislation. And a study of the 
board’s most important decision to date, that concerning the 
steel industry, inspires no confidence at all. From the fog 
of legal verbiage in which the reasons for this unanimous 
judgment are written, there emerges one blunt and obvious 
fact: the board has allowed itself to be used as the instru- 
ment by means of which has been perpetrated the smoothest 
and most brazen double-cross that even this smooth govern- 
ment has ever inflicted upon any group of workers. 

The steel crisis has now lasted well over two years. Last 
summer a strike was avoided at the very last moment by the 
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appointment of the Barlow commission which was to review 
the whole case afresh and on its merits. It did nothing -of 
the kind, for the majority report in effect considered: itself 
bound by the previous orders-in-council, even though the 
minority report showed clearly that these were capable of 
different interpretations. Here too we saw tle dangers of a 
deliberately legalistic approach which confines itself to 
evidence and does not deal with realities. 

This caused the strike last January. Then at last it seemed 
that the government had agreed to a settlement, at least. on 
certain points. The production of basic steel was to be 
declared a national industry, a new chairman was to be 
appointed to the national war labor board, and the “mini- 
mum rate of earning” was to be 55c per hour. 

Then what happened? 

A CompLeTeELy NEw Boarp 

The memorandum of agreement between the strikers and 
the government said: 

“The minister of labor desires to be relieved of 
his duties as chairman of the national war labor 
board, and therefore any new application by the 
steel workers will be considered by the national war 
labor board headed by a chairman who has not 
previously had the matter before him.” 


Note the definite article, the national war labor board, 


twice in that sentence. That naturally meant the national 
war labor board as then constituted, on which served five 
representatives of trade unions, but with a new chairman. 
The deputy minister, Mr. Macnamara, who was most intim- 
ately concerned with every step of the negotiations that led 
to the settlement, was vice-chairman of that board. But 
instead of naming a new chairman for the board, the govern- 
ment then proceeded to abolish the board, and to create a 
completely different body, consisting of three members only, 
one judge and two other lawyers. There may have been 
some good reasons for this in general, but it was a strange 
move in the middle of a settIment. Certain things, the settle- 
ment stated, were to come before the board; they were, that 
is, to be reviewed by a definite public body then existing, the 
composition of which was a factor of some importance. 
Instead, they came before a completely new body which has 
litle in common with its predecessor but the name, and on 
which there are no trade unionists. That one of the members 
Was appointed after consultation with employers, and an- 
other after consultation with the unions does not affect the 


| Main point, which is that such a change, at such a moment, 


Sopen to suspicion. The reason will appear later. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYERS? ; 
_That basic steel plants should be declared a national 
industry was from the beginning a major. demand on the 
part of the workers. One reason for their insistence is 


obviously that a national industry can be dealt with as a_ 


unit, and nation-wide labor negotiations and agreements can 
te made with it, as is the practice in Britain and elsewhere. 
And the government memorandum appended to the signa- 
ture of the Prime Minister gives a quite specific under- 
taking in this connection: 

“The government would be prepared to recom- 
mend that the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, in respect of its steel plant at Sydney, N'S., 
and the Algoma Steel Corporation in respect of its 
steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., be designated 
as national employers.” 

That, one would think, settled the matter. Especially as 

€ next section goes on to say that, “if, as belonging to a 
national industry,” the steel workers want to present a new 
tase to the board, they can do so. To allow the steel 
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workers to do something, as belonging to a national industry, 
implies, clearly, that: they do so belong, or will do so in the 
near. future. 


‘But in any document attached to the signature of Mr. 
Mackenzie King, it is always well to look for every possible 
meaning, as well as the obvious one. All the government in 
fact promised was to “recommend.” That no one imagined 
that the recommendation might be refused was partly due 
to the union negotiators being blunt and honest men them- 
selves, and partly that such a recommendation could hardly 
have been rejected by the national war labor board as then 
constituted, with the deputy minister of labor as its vice- 
chairman, the minister as its chairman (to be replaced pre- 
sumably by another government man) and the rest of the 
board. evenly balanced employers and trade unionists. It is 
here that the extreme astuteness of abolishing that board, 
and creating a quite different one at that particular juncture, 
can be appreciated. 

There was a further clause which stated that: 

“The steelworkers at Trenton may apply to the 
national war labor board to determine how far 
operations at Trenton are to be regarded as basic 
steel production.” . 

This, too, to innocent men, seems to imply that the govern- 
ment considers that some of those operations at least should 
be classed as basic steel production. 

The new national labor board, however, on March 31 
(two months later) ruled: 


_ +... We find it unnecessary to give effect to the 
applicants’ contention that these companies should 
be designated as national employers.” 
And then further on they state that they consider that no 
case has been made that any of the operations at Trenton 
are to be regarded as basic steel production. 

The lengthy statement of the reasons for this strange 
judgment could be taken as a pattern by any clever lawyer 
with a bad case to defend. They entirely ignore the main 
issue—that national employers can make national contracts 
with the unions. The reasoning, which is as petty as it is 
fallacious, is as follows: before March 26 (long after the 
hearings were concluded) no appeals were allowed from 
regional to national board; this was changed about March 
26 and appeals are now allowed from the regional boards to 
the national board, by leave of either. Therefore, the argu- 
ment continues, the steel workers could now reach the na- 
tional board as appellants without the plants concerned 
being declared national employers. Therefore there is no 
need to so declare them. 


The fact that the steelworkers’ case was referred after 
negotiations with the government is ignored, and they are 
treated as if they had appealed to the national board from 
regional decisions direct, which was not the case. Further, 
a judgment delivered on March 31 relies on a change in 
the law dated March 26 to decide a case argued at the 
beginning of that month. It then further assumes, quite 
gratuitously, that the workers had no other reason to desire 
the declaration of these plants as national employers. Fin- 
ally, it goes back on a definite undertaking of the govern- 
ment’s given on January 22. Is it any wonder that we have 
strikes in this country? That there had been strong pressure 
from employers’ groups at Ottawa protesting the govern- 
ment’s concession to the men had, one must suppose, no 
influence on the decision. 

The reason given for throwing out the Trenton operations 
as not “basic steel production” is that that expression, used 
in the-government memorandum, is quite ambiguous, so that 
no decision could be made and no case had been offered. 
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Tue 55c Basic RATE 

On this point the government’s phraseology was com- 
pletely ambiguous from the first. The men, during the 
January strike, had first rejected a government offer of a 
“minimum wage” of 55c, including the cost-of-living bonus, 
and three days later accepted 55c as “a minimum rate of 
earning . . . to be understood as including the cost-of-living 
bonus as of the present date.” 

In their recent pamphlet, Crisis In Steel, the union nego- 
tiators say that they accepted this wording because the 
Prime Minister, as stated in a letter, asked that “the original 
wording should be adhered to as far as possible,” and only 
after they had received an absolute and categorical assur- 
ance from Mr. Macnamara, the deputy minister of labor, 
that, though the wording was ambiguous, it would definitely 
be interpreted by the government to mean a basic rate of 
55c, which included the bonus for the present. The whole 
question of the bonus could then be referred to the national 
war labor board. On that assurance they advised the men, 
with some difficulty, to go back to work. 

It is perfectly clear that the men must have received some 
sort of assurance to make them accept a clause of which the 
wording was substantially what they had rejected three days 
before. That much is clear, and there is a difference between 
the two memoranda. A clause which stated that the basic 
wage was to be calculated by deducting the cost-of-living 
bonus from 55c was omitted, and two clauses added; first, 
that the question of the bonus could be decided by the 
board on its merits, and another that minimum earnings 
would never fall below 55c. The net result seemed to be 
that 55c was a basic rate in all but name, the question of 
the amount of the bonus to be settled later. If the govern- 
ment’s face could be saved by a question of name, why not? 

The assurance from Mr. Macnamara was freely reported 
to the men, and the whole thing was put before the Board 
early in March. It was not until May 8 that Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell denied that any such undertaking had been given. 
But Mr. Macnamara himself has apparently said nothing 
at all! 

The decision of the national board granted a basic rate 
of 50c plus a full bonus of 9c per hour. 


CoNCLUSION 


Here, then, we have three points on which the government 
has not kept its undertaking. The first may not at first seem 
vital, yet it is obvious from what followed that the question 
of a totally new board was no coincidence. It put the whole 
matter into the hands of a body which, not being so close to 
the government as the old board had been, could more 
easily ignore government pledges, for which it was not 
responsible, and could indeed obscure the breaking of those 
pledges under a fog of legalism and the appearance of judi- 
cial impartiality. That was the government’s first step. 


The failure to implement the government’s recommenda- 
tion to make those steel plants national employers must 
appear to the men as a straight double-cross. It is argued 
that the new possibility of appeal made this recommendation 
unnecessary. It may seem more likely to some that the 
amendment of regulations, to permit appeal, was itself made 
in order to give some sort of grounds for the refusal of the 
recommendation. 

On the wage issue, the responsibility lies squarely upon 
the government. If its deputy minister of labor gave any 
such undertaking as the men claim, it is up to the minister 
of labor to implement it. He has full er to do so under 
the term of the order-in-council after the settlement 
of the strike. This is what the men, who have kept at work 
with a patience that is wholly admirable, are now asking 
that he should do. 
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But in view of the somewhat dubious role which the 
national war labor board has played in this whole affair, 
can we lay any great reliance on any hope that the inquiry 
upon which they are now engaged will bring any great 
benefit ? 

The most amazing thing about it all is that the decision 
of the board was unanimous. From Mr. Justice McTague, 
whose recent speeches on labor relations have shown any- 
thing but an impartial attitude, this is not very surprising. 
Senator Bench, who has since resigned from the board, is a 
corporation lawyer. But Mr. J. L. Cohen has a very different 
background. His services to many unions in the past have 
often been cited in these columns. How his name came to 
be attached to such a decision is a matter that would seem 
to require some explanation. 


In Saskatchewan Now 
Carlyle King 


® THE SASKATCHEWAN LEGISLATURE has con- 
founded all the political prophets, who were looking for a 
provincial election this summer, by passing a bill which per- 
mits the Government to defer the calling of an election for 
one year. The C.C.F. Opposition in the Legislature voted 
unanimously against this bill; the Liberal Government 
majority voted unanimously for it. 

The present Legislature was chosen in 1938. By July of 
this year it will have reached the five-year limit to the life of 
a legislature previously imposed by statute. That is, the 
majority in the present Legislature has now voted to prolong 
its own life. Nor is this all; both the sponsor of the Defer- 
ment Bill (Bill 13) and Government spokesmen have made 
it clear that they are ready, if they think it wise, to vote for 
further postponement again next year. Saskatchewan is 
therefore faced with the prospect of an indefinite deferment 
of a provincial election. 

This unusual action is a mark of the desperate political 
plight in which the Liberal Government, led by W. J. Pat- 
terson, finds itself. With one exception, there have been 
Liberal Administrations in Saskatchewan since the form- 
ation of the province in 1905. These have never before gone 
more than four years without an appeal to the people for 
re-election. Today the Patterson Government has not the 
remotest chance of getting the approval of the Saskatchewan 
electorate. Rather, it is generally recognized that an election 
now will result in a victory for the C.C.F. Hence the post- 
ponement of an election. 

This was clear from the abuse of the C.C.F. which char- 
acterized legislative debate on Bill 13. It must be noted that 
while the Bill was cordially welcomed and unanimously ap- 
proved by the Government, it was ostensibly the inspiration 
of the Hon. A. C. Stewart, a private member of the Assembly. 
Mr. Stewart introduced his bill with an attack on the C.C.F. 
for lack of patriotism, was supported by similar attacks from 
Government members throughout the debate, and then 
wound up discussion with an absurd tirade against person- 
alities in the C.C.F. movement. The climax of his contribu- 
tion was that “the C.C.F. is not a party, it is a disease of 
the mind and it spreads quickly among those who are down- 
in-the-mouth.” (April 9). The amusing part of this is that 
not so many months ago Mr. Stewart was himself trying ‘0 
get into the C.C.F. caucus! Apparently at that time he too 
was numbered among the glum. , 

Mr. Stewart, whom T. C. Douglas, M.P., C.C.F. Provit- 
cial Leader, calls “the errand-boy of the Liberal Administra 
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tion,” has virtually boxed the political compass. He was 
Minister of Highways in the Anderson (Conservative) Gov- 
ernment, which was elected after a Ku Klux Klan campaign 
of religious bigotry in 1929 and annihilated at the polls in 
1934. He was elected again in 1938 as an Independent, but 
now leads the “National Reform Party” (note the fascist- 
sounding title). This party has no organization, no program, 
and no following in the country. It consists of Mr. Stewart, 
another “Independent,” and two members who were elected 
as Social Crediters. At its best it is a caucus of four mis- 
cellaneous members of the Legislature; at its worst it is a 
sort of vermiform appendix to the Liberal Administration. 


What do the people of the province think about the defer- 
ment of an election? It is hard to say. The action of the 
Legislature came towards the middle of April, a time of year 
when people in this predominantly agricultural province are 
siarting the spring farm work and when therefore political 
discussion gives way to the all-important job of “putting in 
the crop.” There has been no political activity in the prov- 
ince for the past two months. Farmers are too busy. They 
have been especially busy this spring, because the wet fall 
iflast year, the early coming-on of the winter, and the short- 
we of farm help together made it impossible to complete the 
1942 harvest in 1942. Thousands of acres of grain ready for 
the combine or the thresher stood in the fields during the 
winter and had to be taken care of before seeding operations 
could begin. Then the unusually cold and wet spring impeded 
both the delayed harvest and the regular seeding. 


Furthermore, there is a very grave shortage of help on the 
farms. Indeed, this matter of farm manpower is the most im- 
mediately pressing problem in Saskatchewan at the moment. 
On the one hand, the Federal Government through the Min- 
ister of Agriculture urges the harassed farmer to produce 
more food, especially meat and dairy products; on the other 
hand, the War Services Board appointed by the same Gov- 
emment strips the countryside of the young farmers and 
farmers’ sons without whose experienced help it is impossible 
to increase food production. It is the same old story, fam- 
iliar in other parts of Canada too, of a lack of over-all plan- 
ning for the most effective use of the available manpower. 
But Saskatchewan has been particularly unfortunate in hav- 
ing a War Services Board that is apparently oblivious of 
any consideration save that of hounding men into the armed 
forces. Grant Dexter, the well-known newspaper corres- 
pondent, pointed out in articles in the Sifton press, that the 
‘Saskatchewan Board had the doubtful distinction of having 
ganted fewer military service deferments, proportionately, 
than any other board in Canada. Compare, for example, the 
igures of 26,565 men called in District F and postponements 
granted to 21,474 with the figures for District M (Regina) 
of 22,119 men called and postponements granted to only 
8,041. (Figures cover the period from the beginning of the 
war to December 31, 1942.) 


The explanation of this is to be found in the personnel 
of the Saskatchewan War Services Board, which has three 
permanent full-time members. The Chairman is Mr. Justice 
Embury, a former Brigadier-General, whom Mr. Coldwell 
with studied moderation characterized in the House of Com- 
Mons as an “irascible old gentleman.” His temperament 
can be illustrated by reference to his performance at a Canad- 
‘an Legion banquet in Regina back in the thirties. On that 
occasion he heaped abuse on the editors of the University 
student paper which, under their direction, had been very 
critical of Canadian and British governments, and yelled that 
the president of the University ought to be “fired” for let- 
ting “the young squirts” continue as students. 
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A second member of the Board is the Hon. A. C. Stewart, 
M.L.A. (yes, the same one!) Mr. Stewart’s vision of a post- 
war Canada complete with storm-troopers is sufficiently in- 
dicated in the following despatch in the Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix (May 17, 1943): 

“JOINT WAR VETERANS WILL VIRTUALLY 
CONTROL CANADA 

“Yorkton.—Canada’s 250,000 veterans of the last war will 
join with the young crop of veterans of this conflict after 
the war is over to take a hand in setting things right in Can- 
ada, A. C. Stewart, K.C., M.L.A., active Canadian Legion 
leader, declared Friday during the course of his address on 
Broadway, under the auspices of the Yorkton Victory Loan 
Committee, at a parade rally. His address was broadcast 
over Radio Station CJGX. 

“Mr. Stewart said ‘shysters and cheats’ might expect to 
get away with their failure to support their country in its 
hour of trial, but after the war united veterans would virt- 
ually take control.” 

The third member of the Board is G. S. Bickerton, the 
ineffectual president of the United Farmers of Canada 

(Sask. Section), an organization which ten years ago gave 
leadership to the farmers of the province, but which in re- 
cent years has had few members and barely enough financial 
support to keep afloat. Mr. Bickerton presumably was ap- 
pointed to represent farmers, but the figures given above 
indicate that he has been merely a rubber stamp for the 
other, more aggressive members of the Board. 

This Board has been particularly unsympathetic to the 
young Mennonites and Doukhobors (nearly all of whom 
are farmers) who appear before the Board seeking post- 
ponement of military call because of conscientious objection 
to war. The Board has a very crude calculus for measuring 
sincerity of conscience. The usual questions put to an appli- 
cant are: Do you smoke? Do you drink beer? Do you 
eat meat? Do you dance? The connection of these ques- 
tions with reluctance to commit homicide is a little obscure; 
but if the applicant (who is usually a human being) replies 
“Yes” to the questions, he is told that he is “a normal Can- 
adian boy” and his place is in the army! If the Govern- 
ment had gone through Saskatchewan witha fine comb, it 
would have had difficulty in finding three people less fitted 
to deal with what is a delicate moral question. 

Some extracts from hearings of applicants before the 
Board will illustrate this. Take the following exchange: 

“Applicant: Am I not in the position of an ordinary con- 
scientious objector? . . . Do I have to belong to an organ- 
ization? Some people belong to organizations for self-pro- 
tection. Anyone can belong to the United Church for the 
purpose of self-protection. 

The Chairman: But you don’t do that even.” 

Note the level of moral sensitiveness in the Chairman’s 
observation! And here is the dialogue between the Chair- 
man and a university student applying for postponement: 

“The Chairman: I consider a man of your character 
should not be allowed to have a higher education at all. 

Applicant: Why not? What is wrong with my character? 

The Chairman: Because you are not sincere. 

Applicant: I am not a sincere conscientious objector then? 

The Chairman: Yes, you are a sincere conscientious ob- 
jector.” 

The logic of the Chairman’s mind is not easily appre- 
hended, but his point of view is crystal clear from his later 
pronouncement on this student’s plea: “We have very serious 
reservations with regard to a man with good education who 
won’t go to war.” It must be remembered that from verdicts 
like these there is no appeal; under the regulations the Board 
is the sele and final arbiter. 
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_ I said above that there had been little political activity 
in Saskatchewan in the last two months. Mr. Bracken, the 
Progressive-Conservative Leader, has visited the province, 
spoken to Canadian Clubs in Saskatoon and Regina, and 
talked over the radio about social security, good prices for 
farmers’ products, and jobs for all in the post-war world. 
All this, he said, is to be accomplished by “free enterprise,” 
which he defined in this astonishing piece of word jugglery: 


“Free enterprise means private enterprise where it can 
serve better than any other and co-operative enterprise in 
the fields where it can best serve, and government develop- 
ment in the fields where public ownership and operation will 
give the best social dividends.” (May 18, Radio Station 
CFQC). 

Shades of Adam Smith—and Arthur Meighen! It will be 
interesting to hear Mr. Bracken explain to his backers down 
east the point at which public ownership begins to give better 
social dividends than private enterprise. And where, pray, 
does monopoly enterprise get its chance in Mr. Bracken’s 
barbecue? 


There are two Saskatchewan constituencies at present 
without members: one of them the provincial seat of Red- 
berry and the other the Federal riding of Humboldt. There 
is nothing in the provincial statutes to compel the Provincial 
Government to issue writs for a bye-election; so, with the 
Patterson Government’s present reluctance to try its luck 
with the voters, it is likely that Redberry will go unrepre- 
sented for some time. But a bye-election in Humboldt 
must be announced by July, and both the Liberals and the 
C.C.F. have been making ready to nominate. Humboldt 
Federal has traditionally been a Liberal preserve, but it is 
adjacent to the C.C.F. block of Federal seats in north-eastern 
Saskatchewan and the C.C.F. now holds the provincial seat 
of Humboldt (included in the Federal area). With its grow- 
ing swing of support all over Saskatchewan, the C.C.F. should 
not have much difficulty in adding Humboldt to the north- 
east block. 

A good index of this growing strength of the C.C.F. is the 
increased circulation of its paper, The Saskatchewan Com- 
monwealth, which since the beginning of the year has been 
getting a thousand new subscribers a month. People are 
wanting to know what the C.C.F. movement is doing and 
what it offers as the only possible alternative to the present 
Administration. Membership and financial support, for the 
radio fund and other activities, have also been good in the 
last year. Organization and educational work have been 
proceeding steadily, and research groups have been busy 
with plans, particularly in the matters of health, education, 
and social services, for a C.C.F. Government. But when will 
Mr. Patterson give them a chance to use their plans? 


Qnto the. Morning. 


Into the deep mountain of morning now I stride 

Holding my heart a folded bird inside one hand. 

My other hand upturned splayed out against the sun 
Catches and holds the light, 

Burns fiery red, measures life’s concentrate 

With rhythmic pulses, scuttles 

White sailboats over the surge of blood 

That breaks in blue riverflow against the wall of vein. 

m§ two hands breathe in their separate ways — oh le 

All end organs draw the sun to them, and a 
All growing points turn outward. esi 


Miriam D. Waddington, 
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I travel over you a swift railway track 
Spinning to Gimli’s summer sudden beach 
Rusty well-water, bitter, iron-tasting 

Frog ditches pockets of jelly eggs 

Hanging from banks. 

High-fenced park and between dark spruces 
On the damp brown needles horny cones — 
Past park fence to white cottage 

Garden blowing with July lilies 

Bursting orange from nests of grass, 

A Polish woman bright kerchief keeper of two cows 
Rich milk foaming from leaden cans 

And the thin meadow path, another year 

To the house by the lake painted a chalk pink 
Where shrill-voiced English woman handed us 
Sad blue milk for our red pails. 


2 


So you lead to Gimli, straight to 
Bleached sands, the gold-eye lake and 
Pete the Icelandic fisherman 
Pushing his old boat from its moorings, 
Paint peeling, old fish heads smelling putrid 
Us poking dead eyes, swinging sticky pails, 
Later picking the sandflies from the wharf 
Their soft bodies crumpling in our hands, 
Pulling at silverweed trailing its tough vines 
Under the poplars in stubborn network — 
Us sorting waterwet stones for dogshapes and spearheads. 
Horror of seaslime 
Dragging the sand for gold, building thick ramparts. 
All those castles we planted in childhood 
Now bear their fruit of lighted aching windows 
My grief of waiting 
Miriam D. Waddington. 


First Frog 


You have your passion, gain your place 
die and no tears destroy 

with dark enigmas of the race 

the father and the boy. 


The delicate adjustment of the sun 

has guaranteed your love; 

its beams grow bright, and you for one 
may with no conscience move. 


No hope of yours will crash head on 
the intemperate zigzag where 

science surveying the road has gone 
over the cliff of fear; 


nor will your happiness be held 
between the frying pan and fire; 
reason unreasonably propelled 
torpedo its desire; 

nor having sought the Spring so long 
will you discover what he knows 


who with the human arts of wrong 
finds winter in the rose. 


James Wreford. 
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Can Socialism 


Be Democratic? 
H. Brockington 


> THEY WHO shudder at the mention of socialism would 
no doubt think that to qualify it as democratic turns it into 
an anachronism. So much has been said in our day against 
State Control, that most of us have come to believe that 
government in business is synonymous with waste and in- 
efficiency. Were industry to be conducted by a department 
of the state, then corruption, we have been taught, is inevit- 
able. These statements—they would be better described as 
states of mind—have been fashioned on half truths which, 
we cannot too often remind ourselves, are more dangerous 
than lies. Let us first of all hypothecate the acceptance of 
these definitions of socialism and democracy. 

When any industry, such as electric light bulb manufac- 
ture, a public utility such as a railroad, or a public service 
such as the post office, is operated by citizens appointed by 
and responsible to a federal, provincial, or municipal govern- 
ment, that is socialism. No improvement has yet been made 
in describing democracy in Abraham Lincoln’s words as 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people; 
therefore if there is an industry, a public utility, or a public 
service operated by and for the people, there we have demo- 
cratic socialism. . 

Although many people profess to believe that absolute 
government control of industry is the same as dictatorship, 
there should be no confusion on this point. No democrat 
can have any valid objection to such control as being against 
democratic principles, provided that the government is freely 
elected. And our governments are freely elected; of that 
there can be no doubt. Cases have been known where ballot 
boxes have been stuffed, and isolated elections thus won by 
unscrupulous partisans; but the general result cannot be 
influenced thereby. Veiled intimidation by employers or 
religious leaders has also had its effect, but not to the extent 
of giving the governing power to a minority; and we are 
only too well aware that ample funds, cunningly used, can 
almost invariably ensure a deciding measure of success for 
reactionary propaganda. But none of these things alters the 
fact that the popular will prevails in the elections of our 
governments, however misguided we may consider it and 
however greatly it may have been distorted by the unchecked 
persuasions of powerful and malignant organizations. This 
is vastly different from the seizure of power by force, and 
its maintenance until removed by force. 

Now, when we turn to industrial life we find that the will 
of the people is of very little account. Industry is conducted 
with the sole motive of making profits; there is no other. 
It is true that the idea of service is emphasized on the air 
and in print, but it is no more the motive than that of the 
assiduous waiter intent on a tip. No other force will produce 
such beneficial results, we are told; human nature cannot be 
changed; at least, that is the cry, not of the pessimist, as 
Would at its first sound seem, but of the comfortably estab- 
lished: The result is that the most important factor in our 
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Mr. Brockington’s article defines so ably the 
spirit in which we believe our post-war problems 
should be approached, and indicates so well why 
there is no inconsistency between the idea of a 
planned economy and democratic ideals and pro- 
cedures, that we have given it a place in this 
section. Next month we bope to present two 
articles, one stating the case for a private-enter- 
prise economy and the other the case for a planned 
economy, by prominent advocates of these respec- 
tive systems. 











-amongst us lacks the spontaneity of 


national life, the means of livelihood, is controlled for the 
great majority by small groups, the personnel of which is so 
far removed from any expression of the popular vote as to 
be absolutely indifferent to it; and in our day we have seen 
these groups become more powerful with industrial expansion 
and latterly to have so effected a combination between them- 
selves that elected governments have on repeated occasions 
been powerless against them. 


Let me hasten to check any wrong impression that may 
be forming as to the content of these ruling organizations. 
In Britain they are the logical eee. ro from feudalism ; 
in fact the old land owners are well represented and are 
found in combination with realists of ingenuity and aggres- 
siveness who make up the modern aristocracy. In North 
America, tradition plays a larger part than is generally sup- 
posed; but as a rule, the power has gone to the-strong and 
farsighted, who, within the limits of the game, are men of 
integrity. Unscrupulousness and ruthlessness have not been 
absent; but there is nothing sinister about this development ; 
no hidden hand of a foreign power; no vast underground 
conspiracy for the promotion of fascism; it has been the 
natural, inevitable outcome of production for profit; and 
until the practical demonstration we have had from Russia 
in recent years, it has been unassailable. 

Too exact a parallel, however, should not be drawn with 
Russian history. There are several points of divergence that 
must be noted. Up until the revolution of 1917, Russia was 
governed by a decaying aristocracy, who ruled by fear, using 
direct brutality and superstition and the fear of the known 
and of the unknown. Of artistic talent they had an abund- 
ance; but of that talent which can utilize the inventions 
which follow scientific discoveries, there was a fatal lack. 
On the other hand, Anglo-Saxon civilization has taken the 
lead in the development of the creative experiments of such 
men as James Watt and Faraday for the benefit of the most 
humble and—disciples of Rousseau to the contrary—for the 
greater happiness of the common people. We have a notori- 
ous insensitiveness to the arts, although we excel in poetry, 
the greatest of them all; for such —— as there is 

e Slavs and Latins; 
but lest this seem a slur, let me point out that the sensibilities 
for the common good of those nourished on symphony con- | 
certs is not in consequence more acute than is found amongst 
the larger number who prefer noise with accentuated rhythm. 


Since the old restrictions on the Russian people were 
forcibly removed, we have seen, in twenty-five years, such 
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a growth amongst them of the scientific and the utilitarian 
that they have matched, and in some ways exceeded, our 
progress for the last century and a quarter. To avoid getting 
this fact in the wrong perspective, we must remember that 
growth in the fertile soil of the twentieth century under the 
tropical sun of accumulated scientific knowledge cannot be 
reasonably compared with that in the cold stoney period 
following the Napoleonic wars. Yet the fact has been indu- 
bitably established that efficient production and equitable 
distribution of those amenities of civilization which enable 
all God’s children to live a fuller life, are not dependent on 
profit for the motive force. 


These are the platitudes that have been tossed with vary- 
ing degrees of bitterness between the antagonists and pro- 
tagonists of capitalism for the last twenty-five years. There 
are two questions to be decided: the first is whether demo- 
cratic socialism can be given a practical form; and secondly 
how it is to be achieved. 


II. 


Only those without a feeling for Anglo-Saxon traditions 
can seriously consider that we would submit to any form of 
dictatorship, whether it is the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” or the “benevolent dictatorship” of a glorified Cham- 
ber of Commerce. That question was settled generations ago. 
The answer has been wrung out of us at repeated intervals 
since, but there will never be any doubt as to its form and 
emphasis. All things must be done decently and in order; 
but martial law, as the Gladstonian Liberals used to say, 
means no law; and for this reason we have hesitated to get 
rid of obviously out-worn institutions and organizations 
inimical to the public welfare. Any structure of state control 
which would not submit to the hurricane test of freedom of 
speech will never rise above ground level; this, in spite of 
the fearful, the unbelievers, and the Nazi-minded. The 
future, therefore, of our industrial organizations is either 
towards their incorporation into a democratically governed 
state or else they will continue as semi-independent entities. 


Our industry has three distinct though overlapping parts: 
there are the directorate, which are the governing bodies; the 
technicians, who are responsible for the immediate manage- 
ment; and the rank and file, Labor, which supplies the power 
to run the machine. There is still overlapping of these parts; 
but since interlocking directorates became a common feature 
—which it did between the two great wars—and now that 
production is based more firmly on scientific knowledge, the 
changing of technicians into directors, and the movement 
from Labor into the technical ranks has become more rare. 


Knowledge of technical details is not essential to a direc- 
tor, any more than to a cabinet minister. The same broad 
outlook is necessary. First there must be a feeling for the 
financial aspect, an understanding of money values in the 
larger sense; then the power to visualize the effect on the 
national standards of living of a particular product; above 
all an understanding of mass psychology for the handling 
of Labor and for the persuasion of the consumer. 


Technical work is increasingly confined to university 
graduates, and new developments are now all passed through, 
if not originated in, the research departments. The actual 
operating of the industrial plants has become the responsi- 
bility of the specially trained, and there is not the same 
chance of the ingenious or long experienced workman taking 
a hand in management as there was twenty years ago. 


The operating power of labor is ray yl but to 
postulate the seizure of industrial control by the rank and 
- file is to take no account of practical considerations. In the 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE FUTURE 


1 am certain that unless during the war itself 
we lay firm and secure foundations on which to 
build when this conflict is over, we will be faced 
with greater chaos economically than the world 
bas ever seen or dreamed of in the past. Prin- 
ciples and procedures that ordinarily govern the 
production and supply of commodities are being 
changed. Today supply and demand and the profit 
factor do not and cannot operate to the full to 
determine whether any commodity shall be pro- 
duced and in what quantities. You have got to 
determine what is required to feed men, to defend 
our social order, to clothe men, to enable them to 
fight to overcome the enemy; and whether it pays, 
in the profit sense, bas no bearing on the matter. 
. . « The commodities are required. It is not a 
financial world we are living in. 

Hon. Walter Nash, Minister from New Zealand 
to the United States, addressing the House of 
Commons Committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment, 1942. (Proceedings, p. 85.) 


The demand for an idealistic type of reconstruc- 
tion exists. To some it is an essential stimulant to 
enable the mind to bear the burden of war, the 
vision of a new world compensating for the bor- 
rors of the struggle just as the apocalyptic vision 
of a new Jerusalem became sharper when the 
church was being persecuted. ... We can put 
aside some opinions which only need to be stated 
to suggest their invalidity. This war is not due 
to some defects in our social order. . . . There is 
the view that war will create a clean sheet on 
which we can construct a new order. One might 
as well say there is a clean sheet when war breaks 
out. Undoubtedly post-war reconstruction will 
take place in conditions intensely complicated as 
a result of the war and whatever new order is 
established will not necessarily compensate for the 
sacrifices we may have to make. 

Hon. Ian Mackenzie, addressing the House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
1942 (Proceedings, p. 19). 











bing vice pays to the co-operative virtue. 


first place, modern industry cannot operate without techni- 
cians, trained in a scientific method of not only producing 
but constantly improving production. In the second place, 
on the North American continent, the majority of the labor 
union leaders, in contradistinction to those of Great Britail, 
believe that improvement can come for their members only 
through bigger profits. Even were this not so, union leaders 
—often better organizers than tradesmen—would, in very 
few cases, be capable of taking part in industrial manage 
ment. There would, in addition, be strong opposition from 
an appreciable minority of workers, who, having for obvious 
reasons been allowed to acquire industrial stocks, would 
object to any intereference with this probability of extt 
income, which may often be devoted to educating their 
children to the status of technicians. The _professi 
propagandists, who at the time of writing have ret 
from the logetic to the aggressive stage, do well t 
emphasize this point, which is perhaps the greatest obstacle 
of all; but to carry it further and suggest that, by reasdl 
of possession of stocks, the little men have therefore a shart 
in management, is merely the homage that the profit- 
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WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM? 


If in connection with the production of the 
commodities that are necessary for ordinary human 
welfare the monetary means are not available to 
link unused resources with unused labor, we, as a 
government, will find the money. We can do that 
because we are in control of the reserve bank; 
we can create our own money. ... If we bave 
unused resources and unused opportunities for the 
employment of labor, we will find the money, all 
of it that can be found, and put unemployed labor 
to work on these unemployed resources. No one 
with any sense at all would presume even to think 
of stopping any military activity, such as the pro- 
duction of guns, munitions of war, and things of 
that kind, simply because you didn’t bave enough 
money; that would be just sheer imbecility. 

Hon. Walter Nash, Minister from New Zealand to the 
United States, addressing the House of Commons 


Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
1942 (Proceedings, p. 90). 











Although the technicians are in the key position, it would 
not be wise to leave- the direction to them. This duty needs 
men of exceptionally strong character, with an understanding 
that a scientific education does not necessarily impart; and 
the practice of it develops the broad outlook and skill in 
human relationships which are the prime essentials for a 
comprehensive organization of nation-wide industry on demo- 
cratic lines. 


All three elements are necessary. Can they be so aligned 
that the common good is the common objective? We have 
to achieve on the national scale precisely what we must do 
on the international scale if we are to re-mould a world in 
and for peace, and it is impossible to see how the greater 
can be achieved before the lesser. Naturally, the men with 
power do not propose to hand over their job to those less 
qualified, nor should we hope that they would yield to 
force. Science courses have not as yet included a study of 
the humanities, and the primary objective of all science 
graduates has been a clean take-off and a rapid climb. Labor 
still behaves like a great flock of sheep, with many bell- 
wethers, but alas! no shepherd. Is it not possible that in 
this temporary war-time system, created to produce without 
profit in order to save our hides, we can see the shape of 
things to come? 


Hitherto, with shining exceptions that readers can name 
for themselves, the most capable men have avoided govern- 
ment service. Perhaps it has been due to the lower pecuniary 
rewards; more likely, because of the absence of the tang of 
battle smoke. But now, secondary ulterior motives notwith- 
standing, the country’s industry has been organized under 
State control for the most efficient prosecution of the war, 
by the country’s finest, without thought of reward. Techni- 
cians by thousands have become experts in the armed forces 
with the modest salaries and sacrifice of home comforts that 
this entails. Hardly a working man’s household in the 
country but has undergone with cheerfulness some upheaval 
iN its settled order of existence, to the end, let us remember, 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 

not perish from the earth. Across the Dominion, from 
Sea to sea, our industry has been organized on a broader 
basis, efficient as never before. And—note it well—without 
the motive force of profit. How much more could be done, 
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is the cry of men from the Straits of Belle Isle to the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, if only there were more hands to do it. 


Some day there will be many more eager hands for the 
work; the men now in uniform will be back. Tractors will 
take the place of tanks; transport planes will land at the 
airports instead of bombers; there are half a million homes 
to build; running water can be taken from the Great Lakes 
to households spread over thousands of square miles; moun- 
tain streams can light whole provinces; the factories that 
make gun parts, shell parts, bomb parts, can make parts 
for rock-crushers, drilling rigs, harvest combines. 


We have recently heard one group in the United States 
advising the country to be ready to take its share of post-war 
airborne trade. This same group also advises keeping fit 
for the third world war. In that there is logic. If our 
country’s representatives take with them to the peace con- 
ference the determination to turn back to unbridled private 
interests the function of producing and distributing the 
material needs of our people, then we shall be just one more 
nation squabbling in the ignoble cause of safeguarding our 
own interests. If, on the other hand, we can so bring into 
reality the vaguely outlined shape of real co-operative effort 
which, goaded by necessity, we have begun to form in our 
blundering, half-blind, democratic way, then we can with 
confidence look forward to a worthy part in building an 
international brotherhood. 


Now is the time for post-war planning. Now is the time 
for men of goodwill to prepare for peace. 


Will Planning Penalize 
the Small Investor? 


®& A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. A. Garneau, of Percé, 
Quebec, writes us as follows: 


I chanced recently on a copy of your magazine in a Montreal book 
store. The analysis by Mr. Grube of the Ontario Bargaining Act, 1943, 
is rather interesting, especially to a member of the legal profession, 
but the most exhilarating part of the paper is that portion which out- 
lines your system of planned economy. 

I am very much afraid that in most cases it is based on Hitler’s 
system of internal economy, as you will socialize almost every impor- 
tant industry by converting its capital into government bonds and 
taking same out of the hands of the individual capitalist to form one 
huge capitalist who will be the state. 

In a country like Canada, where social laws are only in the making, 
the middle classes have provided for their old age and for a family by 
saving and investing. Their individual holdings might be small, but 
in the aggregate they own a substantial portion of the capital stock 
of every big corporation. For instance, in this province, Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Consolidated and Bell Telephone Company Ltd. 
are owned by a mass of small shareholders who at the same time are 
employees of these corporations. What would you do with their invest- 
ments if you convert them into government bonds at a low rate of 
interest unless you would give in exchange a price exceeding the aver- 
age market value of these securities. If the holder of thirty shares of 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, representing approximately $4,500 to 
$4,800, were to receive the nominal value of these shares or $3,000 at 
3 per cent., he would be losing from $1,500 to $1,800 on his capital 
and $150 a year on his income. What consideration could you grant 
this class of person which would offset capital and revenue losses? Do 
you not think that once the war is over and normal relations are 
resumed between Canada and the United States and the nations of 
South America your proposal would cause the exodus of capital 
towards these countries? 

It must be remembered that this war will not hurt the man of large 
means, because his capital will increase, although his revenue may 
decrease, but his investments will be in much better shape after the 
war than they were before because all the big corporations will profit 
by this war through the experience of their management and through 
the fact that their plants will be renovated and ready to face any 
expansion in business which peace might bring along. Labor will also 
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benefit by the war and especially by the social laws, but the middle 
classes will suffer through heavy taxation, and once the conflict is 
over they will not be in a position, especially the people over a certain 
age, to benefit by any of the social laws, no matter what you call 
them, whether they are Beveridge or Marsh plans. 


Our correspondent raises an important point when he asks 
how the small investor, perhaps wholly or partially dependent 
upon the modest income from his investments, will be affected 
if the utilities or industries in which he has shares should be 
socialized, and their securities replaced by government bonds 
yielding a lower rate of interest. 


Our present chaotic economic system makes life hard 
enough, in all conscience, for many “middle class” people. 
Advocates of a planned economy (many of whom are them- 
selves members of the “middle classes’) recognize this, and 
are much more concerned about it than some of those who 
want to perpetuate the present system. They would be the 
last, therefore, to propose anything which would make the 
position of such people still harder. 


At present, the salaried worker or the owner of a small 
business must work hard and long, practising rigid economies 
and denying himself many of the good things of life, in order 
to maintain his family and save enough for life insurance or 
an annuity, and perhaps for some stocks or bonds, so that 
the future of himself and his dependents may be modestly 
provided for. In an economy in which the security of the 
individual is his own private concern, or at best a matter 
for “charity,” legacies or savings invested in industrial secur- 
ities are often the only thing that makes this possible. To 
deprive such people suddenly of the fruits of a lifetime of 
work and scraping without making other provision for them 
would be a poor way to inaugurate a social system which 
aims at a better life for all citizens. 

Special consideration, therefore, would have to be given 
during the transition period to cases where undoubted hard- 
ship would be caused by the replacement of industrial secur- 
ities by government bonds yielding a lower return. Additional 
bonds might be issued to such individuals to equalize the 
exchange in principal and income. Or, at the option of the 
individual, especially if he were not yet beyond working age, 
part of his investment might be put into a government 
annuity. Existing life insurance contracts would, of course, 
be maintained, whether or not the life insurance companies 
were taken over by the government. In the latter case, it 
would probably be possible to lower the premiums and still 
carry the risks on a sound actuarial basis because of the 
management and sales economies which public ownership 
would make possible. 

We understand Mr. Garneau to be speaking of the com- 
paratively small investor; it should be made clear that such 
a procedure would be confined to this class of person. People 
who live a life of comparative idleness, though quite capable 
of working, on the income from large blocks of securities 
would not, of course, deserve the same consideration. Nor 
would persons otherwise earning a good income and having 
investment income far in excess of their needs. 


It should be remembered that other factors in the eco- 
nomic plan would be operative. As the plan was put into 
effect, there would be a re-scaling of salaries, as well as 
wages, to remove the gross inequities (sometimes iniquities! ) 
in the remuneration for socially useful work which at present 
distinguish our economy. Taxation, too, would be made more 
equitable, and while it would be designed to bear heavily 
upon those who had inherited or accumulated excessive 
amounts of capital, or whose disproportionate salaries were 
not yet affected by other aspects of the plan, it would be 
graduated to adjust the burden on the “middle classes” much 
more fairly than at present. Moreover, there is no reason, 
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as Mr. Garneau seems to feel, why a comprehensive “socig 
security”’ system along the lines of the Marsh or the Beve. 
idge plans should not become operative at once, thus relie: 
ing a great deal of the concern over unemployment, sicknex 
disability, old age and death which at present keeps man 
middle class people constantly scraping in the endeavor ti 
accumulate enough money for insurance or investment. 


As for the “flight of capital,” that tendency would, ¢j 
course, have to be anticipated, and steps taken to prevent it 
There would be nothing unjust about preventing people wh 
had “made their money” in Canada from “taking it out i 
the country.” Today, we make no such attempt; it wou 
be considered an unwarranted interference with “individu 
freedom and initiative”; so no provision is made for pr. 
venting it. In a planned economy, it would be considered: 
matter of general interest, and would consequently be deal 
with socially, by properly constituted authorities an 
methods. 


Such a planned economy as we propose is very far fre 
being like Hitler’s. Hitler’s economy is designed, and ope. 
ates, to benefit the very kind of person who dominates ani 
bedevils the present Canadian economy. The Nazi system 
despite its name, is one to make Germany safe for the big 
capitalist. The intent and the means in a socially planneé 
economy are quite the opposite. If Mr. Garneau has ay 
doubts about the possibility of achieving this democraticall 
we commend to him our earlier discussions, and the artick 
by Mr. Brockington immediately preceding these comment: 


“Post-War” Heading Lists 


> THE rapidly growing interest in post-war problems ha 
given rise in the past three years to a very large body 0 
literature in book, pamphlet, periodical or documentary form 
The result is that we are now beginning to have biblic 
graphies and reading lists of such literature. 


The most recent and, for Canadians especially, the mos 
useful of these is “Post-War Problems: A Reading List’ 
This is a 64-page booklet compiled by Professor R. Flenle 
of the University of Toronto, and issued under the auspice 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 230 Blox 
Street West, Toronto (price, 25 cents). Published in Apri. 
1943, this is probably the most representative and up-to-dat 
bibliography yet issued. As Professor Flenley explains, it 
a selected list, including under each general topic only the 
more important and representative books, pamphlets 4 
articles recently published. These topics are: The Peat 
Settlement and Immediate Problems; Reconstruction; Peat 
Aims; International Organization and Co-operation; 
omic: Principles, Problems and Proposals; Social and Cu 
tural Problems and Policies; Particular Areas and Countné 
In addition, it includes a list of reference books and ae 
for research, and of official documents and speeches. Among 
the former it lists what is perhaps the best and most complet 
short bibliography issued during 1942 — “Peace Aim 
and Post-War Planning: A Bibliography,” selected a 
annotated by Fawn M. Brodie (World Peace Foundatio® 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 56 pages, price 2 
cents). This deals mainly with literature on the internation 
aspect of post-war planning. 

Those of our readers who wish to keep abreast of what © 
being thought and written on post-war problems, national * 
international, should obtain copies of these two bi 


graphies, 
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Sea bives Up Its Wealth 
Ross L n° 


b> ALITTLE over two years ago the world’s largest undevel- 
oped mine gave up its first metal. The rich Eldorado 
occupies three-fourths of the earth’s surface and you have 
to mine it with tank and pipe instead of pick and shovel. 
Scientists had known for many years that the sea contains 
a large amount of magnesium. When war skyrocketed the 
demand far beyond any previous conception of our needs we 
began checking ocean possibilities and immediately found an 
abundance. Down at Freeport, Texas, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has a plant that pulls more magnesium out of the Gulf 
of Mexico than is mined from all other American sources. 

Magnesium isn’t the only metal with which Davy Jones’s 
locker is filled, but is a fair sample of what science and 
chemistry can pull out of it if prospecting continues. It isn’t 
a question of discovery but one of processing. We have 
already found in the sea more wealth than humanity can 
possibly use if it is economically extracted. This liquid mine 
contains not only magnesium, but silver, gold, iron, copper, 
salt, iodine, potassium sulfate, Epsom salts, bromine, silicon, 
chlorine and what have you. One beauty about the sea is 
you don’t have to prospect its vast area to find the part that 
contains this wealth. You can let down your bucket any- 
where and strike pay water. 

For the present, magnesium has gone to war. In fact, it 
took a war to make us really appreciate its value. Actually 
it was almost non-existent as far as human knowledge was 
concerned until the dawn of the twentieth century. Prior to 
that it was used to a very small extent in fireworks and 
photography. Then Germany started developing it on a 
commercial scale and became the supply center for most of 
the world. The United States and Canada got their mag- 
nesium from this source until World War I shut off the 
imports. Then Dow Chemical Company manufactured from 
its Michigan salt wells the first U.S. ingot in 1915. 

But even with our own knowledge of processing we had 
very little need for this metal until air power became the 
most convincing language foreign aggressors understand. We 
found it could displace a tremendous amount of scarce alum- 
inum in bombers and fighter planes. Aluminum is made 
from bauxite, most of which has to be imported from Bri- 
tish and Dutch Guiana. Mining bauxite itself isn’t such a 
big problem but a few thousand miles of shipping during an 
open season for submarines and dive bombers makes a whale 
of a lot of difference in manufacture. So we are putting 
about 1,000 pounds of magnesium in the average plane, and 
all we have to do is set a processing plant down most any- 
where on our shore-line and scoop up the raw material by 
the tank-full. \ 

Actually 1,000 pounds of magnesium displaces much more 
than that amount of aluminum because it is lighter. Until a 
few years ago aluminum was the king of light metals but 
magnesium has toppled it from its throne for all time to 
come. Although it has gone 99.5 per cent to war, our post- 
war world will find hundreds of new uses for it in our 
domestic economy. 

To show how war has spotlighted the possibilities of this 
metal the United States produced only 2,000 tons the year 
before Hitler marched into the Rhineland. By the end of 
1939 our annual output was 3,000 tons. The 1943 produc- 
tion is expected to reach 200,000 tons and Dow’s Freeport 
plant will produce over half of that. 

As production skyrocketed prices skidded. About the time 
of the other war the cost was $5 a pound. Now it is 2214 
cents and is expected to go lower. 
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The ordinary source of magnesium aside from sea water 
is a mineral known as magnesite. Since the war began the 
United States government has awarded $63,000,000 for three 
plants in Nevada and $9,250,000 for another in California 
to manufacture from this source. Another source is the 
Michigan salt wells which are a sort of second cousin to sea 
water. 

The Freeport plant sits on one side of a long narrow neck 
of land that juts out into the gulf. Out of the sea on this 
side is pumped 300,000,000 gallons of water daily for pro- 
cessing. Not all of this water is used for magnesium, as Dow 
gets from some of it bromine, a product used in high test 
gasoline and other chemicals. 

After the magnesium is processed out of the water it is 
pumped back into the sea on the opposite side of the penin- 
sula so as not to dilute the water on the intake side. The 
processing consists of three main steps. First, sea water is 
mixed with lime water in huge tanks to get the familiar milk 
of magnesia. The milk of magnesia is then treated with 
hydrochloric acid to get magnesium chloride. Finally, the 
magnesium chloride is charged with an electrical current in 
order to drive the chlorine gas from this compound. This 
produces the molten magnesium metal which is cast into 
ingots for commercial use. 

In order to get the necessary lime for processing, oyster 
shells are dredged from Galveston Bay near Freeport and 
converted into lime by the carload in a kiln 300 feet long. 
The tanks in which the lime and milk of magnesia are con- 
tained measure respectively 150 feet and 200 feet in dia- 
meter. 

If you were to pick up an ingot of magnesium you would 
be surprised at its feathery lightness. An ingot of iron as 
large as a 211-pound ingot of magnesium would require two 
men to carry it. In contrast with aluminum a cubic foot of 
magnesium weighs 112 pounds as compared with 175 pounds 
for one of aluminum. In proportion to its weight it has 
tremendous strength. The thousand pounds that go into the 
average plane is used in wheels, engine parts, gasoline tanks, 
cowlings and trim. But even this amount, is considered only 
a starter. It is being tested in other plane parts and some 
authorities predict that the average poundage will build up 
to several times what it is at present. 

At the Texas plant it takes 800 tons of sea water to make 
one ton of magnesium. That looks like a whale of a lot of 
water to be strained from that amount of magnesium, but 
we have only to remember that the ocean is a super-whale 
of a mine. There are four million and a half tons of mag- 
nesium in every cubic mile of sea water and there are 325,- 
000,000 cubic miles from which to draw. If you don’t believe 
it, count them. And, of course, working out 800 tons of 
water isn’t exactly like panning out that much dirt. However, 
in order to bring quantitive figures down to simple arithmetic 
so that ordinary mortals like us can understand them, your 
bathtub. full of sea water will yield about a quarter pound 
of magnesium. 

After the war the demands for magnesium should exceed 
by far even the present war output. In the first place, if 
our peace-time aviation develops as many authorities expect 
there will be planes and more planes, including the huge 
cargo carriers now in prospect, gliders, the network of pass- 
enger airlines, private planes and then some. One authority 


in. the field already visualizes a half million units of air- 


craft on this continent by 1950. This vast assortment of 
aviation equipment will eat big hunks out of any possible 
magnesium production we contemplate. 

But this metal is expected to be used in streamlined trains, 
automobiles, and a vast number of household appliances. It 
will be found in pots, pans, baby carriages, bicycles, lawn- 
mowers and even in furniture. The chief advantage it will 
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have over the other materials is its lightness. As the average 
housewife cleans house she will be able to shove dressers, 
chests of drawers and tables around with the greatest of 
ease. When she gets ready to move the sideboard she won’t 
have to hunt up a muscular specimen of male humanity to 
get the job done. 

Whatever amount is required to streamline our postwar 
way of life the supply will never be exhausted as long as the 
earth’s three-quarter liquid area remains on the job. At the 
present rate of American consumption it will take 26 years 
to use up the magnesium in the first cubic mile of water. 


The Last Frontier 
ja a | MW. Lolourdais 


> DURING the past twenty-five years more has been 
written about Canada’s North than in all the previous years 
since the settlement of the country. Yet, despite this, the 
picture of the North present in the mind of the average Can- 
adian is still considerably blurred by preconceptions and 
misinformation. 

The war has brought the importance of the North and 
some of its possibilities home to the Canadian people in a 
way that apparently nothing else could, even though its 
strategic position with respect to inter-hemispherean air 
traffic has been evident for a considerable length of time. 
But, in another way, the war is adding to the existing fund 
of misinformation. 

Alaska is merely an extension of Canada’s North—pre- 
cisely where one begins and the other leaves off is not very 
clear to most people; and what is said of one applies equally 
to the other. Consequently, when American radio enter- 
tainers plugging breakfast foods, coffee, laxatives, and what- 
not, give graphic accounts of their various trips to Alaska 
with the emphasis always on the terrible nature of the 
climate, the traditional view of the North is kept alive in 
most people’s minds. 

Winter temperatures in Colorado, Montana, the Dakotas, 
and a number of other mid-western States, are quite as 
extreme as Alaska’s; but it is not usual when speaking of 
any of these States shiveringly to refer only to that char- 
acteristic. Apparently, however, such is all that returned 
radio-heroes can think of in relation to Alaska. 

In 1939, I left Toronto on April 23, travelling to Edmon- 
ton by way of the Canadian National Railway. A consider- 
able amount of snow still covered Northern Ontario. From 
Edmonton I flew to Dawson City over the route since fol- 
lowed by the Alcan Highway in a plane equipped with 
wheels because the airdromes at White Horse and Dawson 
were bare of snow. On April 29, I visited the home of a 
Dawson business man and found him digging his garden. 
The nights were still chilly, but the days were warm and 
rapidly lengthening. Dawson is but 150 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle. 

The building of the Alcan Highway was an exceptional 
engineering feat, but only because of the fact that military 
necessity required its completion in record time, not be- 
cause, as so many think, of climatic conditions encountered. 
When difficulties of all sorts are considered, the building 
of the Cariboo Road, in the early 60’s—500 miles through 
Central British Columbia—was relatively a much greater 
feat. With the exception of perpetually-frozen subsoil met 
with in the Yukon and Alaska, it is safe to say that no 
obstacle—including climate—has been encountered on the 
Alcan Highway that surpasses those that have been over- 
come in building the Trans-Canada Highway. This is 
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stressed in order to emphasize the need, greater now than 
ever, to free the North, once and for all, from the stigma 
that successive generations of returned travellers have wit- 
tingly or unwittingly given it. Winter weather is cold in the 
North, as I have said; but it is quite as cold in a great many 
other places where people live and find the climate no in. 
superable barrier to their comfort. The period of daylight 
in winter is short, but in summer it is correspondingly long. 
The chief disability under which the North labors is that 
it is relatively new—and new countries are always hard on 
people until they become accustomed to their new home, 
The first settlers on the site of the present city of San Diego, 
California, had a very difficult time, as did the first settlers 
in what is now Quebec City. 

Dr. Lloyd’s pamphlet* is a step in the right direction, 
Beginning with an historical sketch of the Canadian North, 
its alternating periods of boom and neglect, he shows conclus- 
ively that if progress has been slow it has not by any means 
been because of climatic handicaps. “Of the many reasons 
given to explain the backwardness of the Northwest, climate 


is the least satisfactory,” he says. But he might have f 


pointed out that while the actual climate is not necessarily 
a handicap, the idea of the climate which prevails in the 
minds of many of those in whose hands the destiny of th 
North has been placed, is a decided handicap. Vilhjalmu 
Stefansson has been lecturing on the subject of the North 
for over twenty years and in that time has talked to hundreds 
of thousands of people. In all his lectures he pays particular 
attention to climatic misconceptions; nevertheless, he rarely 
succeeds in convincing anyone that the far North has not 
an atrocious climate. His own partiality toward the North 
is put down to his Icelandic ancestry, plus individual e- 
centricity. As he says, he not only never succeeds in con- 
vincing anyone that the North is not a terrible place and 
that he is not necessarily a hero because he has lived there 
a dozen years, but he gets credit for being a modest hero 
in addition. 


Coming back to Dr. Lloyd: In his reference to the Alcan 
Highway, while recognizing the merits of the suggested 
Rocky Mountain Trench route, he supports the choice finally 
made. I am somewhat surprised, however, that it does not 
seem to have occurred to him—or apparently to anyone else 
—to suggest that a mistake has been made in not proceeding 
from the headwaters of the Liard over the comparatively low 
pass to the headwaters of the Pelly, thence down the Yukon 
to Dawson. This, of course, would have by-passed White 
Horse, but on the other hand it would have avoided th 
heavy grades over the Wolf Range and would undoubtedly 
have saved both time and money in the transportation o 


goods to Alaska, which after all is the chief reason for the 


road. 


Dr. Lloyd deals adequately with the mineral resources 0 
the Precambrian Shield, and due stress is placed on theit 
importance. He is also fully aware of the possible value of 
the petroleum deposits, the development of which has beet 
held up in the past by lack of markets and general inacces 
ibility. The first wells in the Mackenzie valley, not far belo 
the Arctic Circle, were drilled (and capped) more than 
twenty years ago. Their oil will shortly be pumped through 4 
pipe line across the mountains to supply airplanes on th 
route to Asia and trucks on the Alcan Highway. Some might 
think that Dr. Lloyd underrates the strategic importance of 
the Canadian North in relation to post-war long-distance a 
travel, but this aspect of the subject is merely treated with 
his customary under-statement. 

*Canada’s Last Frontier: Trevor Lloyd; Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and Canadian Institute of International Afait 
pp. 32; 10c. 
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In fact, if one had any criticism to offer it would be that, 
while Dr. Lloyd shows evidence of personal acquaintance- 
ship with the North, he exhibits very little enthusiasm for 
it. Few, reading his pamphlet, are likely to develop an 
irresistible urge to go north and grow up with the country. 
And from one standpoint this is perhaps unfortunate, be- 
cause one of Canada’s more important post-war problems 
will be the development of the North. On the other hand, 
the opening of the North will not be achieved by individual 
settlers in anything like the same degree as was the opening 
of the West; it will require large-scale aggregations of cap- 
ital. For this reason as well as many more, it would seem 
advisable that the exploitation of the North should be largely 
undertaken and controlled by the Government. It is generally 
conceded that after the war, in order to maintain employ- 
ment, large public projects will be necessary. Development 
of the North will fit very well into such a program. 

There is another reason why the resources of this region 
should not be allowed to pass into the control of private 
individuals or companies: while the sovereignty of Canada 
may not be challenged, other countries, particularly the 
United States, will have a very definite interest in Northern 
(anada. Although the Alcan Highway is being built by 
the United States, that part of it which traverses Canadian 
territory is to belong entirely to Canada; nevertheless, it 
will be the only means of communication by land between the 
United States proper and Alaska. Airports in various parts 
of the Canadian North will be on the routes between the 
United States and Europe and Asia. All these factors, un- 
less carefully watched, can contribute toward international 
friction and dispute. Large sections of the North are now 
under governmental control for military reasons. Similar 
control after the war may prove advisable. 

Not only that, but Canada will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity, because of her strategic control of future air routes, 
'o make a definite contribution toward international good 
feeling. The air age has introduced a practice which, in 
comparison for example with sea-borne traffic, is nothing 
more than national dog-in-the-mangerism. Ships (in time 
of peace) are free to enter any port in the world, even to 
penetrate far inland up navigable rivers. But an airplane 
owned by a citizen of one country cannot, without permis- 
sion, legally fly over the territory of a foreign country, no 
matter how high it may fly. This obviously provides a sit- 
lation fraught with possibilities for infinite mischief. Air 
power rivalry may very easily become the cause of another 
twastating war; and now is the time to take such steps as 
a necessary to prevent such a war’s occurrence. Canada, 


"th much more to relinquish in this respect than any other 


country, except perhaps the Soviet Union (that is, in reality, 
tothing at all) should be the first to renounce any claim 
che may have to the freedom of the air above her territories. 
dians are anxious that Canada should play her full 
art in the present war; it would contribute far more to the 
tedit of Canada if she were now to initiate a policy which 
might help to prevent the next war. 
Dr. Lloyd gives a list of books, pamphlets, Government 
"ports and periodical articles as suggested reading. Among 
books mentioned are Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages, 
published in 1801, and Richard Finnie’s Canada Moves 
‘orth, published in 1942; and among the periodicals, Polar 
Route to Victory, written for Harper’s by Earl P. Hanson 
. 1942; but, although both Finnie and Hanson have been 
argely influenced by Stefansson, and Stefansson has, for a 
quarter of a century and more, been the outstanding cham- 
Pion and expositor of the North, his name does not appear 
once in Dr. Lloyd’s pamphlet. Such an omission would 
“1% to be more than an accident; if it is not an accident, 
'S a very great shame. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Sentimental Mythology 7 


The German people, (and the Canadian people), not their govern- 
ments, are responsible for being in the war, and for what they do in 
it. Your distinction between the angelic people and the diabolical 
government belongs to that sentimental mythology which has done 
much to deaden the sense of responsibilty in all its citizens. 

No government is automatically obeyed, not even the German 
government, as thousands of Germans in the concentration camps 
have shown, to their undying honor. Governments issue commands, 
but each citizen is free to obey or disobey them. Germans who did 
not wish to fight in such a cause could have refused, as some of them 
did. Or they could have deserted or surrendered, as some of them did. 
But very few have done either. 

Those Germans who have not rejected or hampered the German 
war effort are just as guilty as any of the leaders they chose to follow. 
The German soldier who under orders shoots down men, women or 
children, or who steals their food, is no less guilty than the officer 
who gives the order. The soldier could have refused to steal or shoot. 
Indeed, if he felt strongly enough, he could have shot the officer. Men 
have mutinied before, for less cause. The same holds true for non- 
combatants who profited, or hoped to profit from the war, or who 
contributed their labor, their goodwill, or simply their acquiescence. 
Had rejection of the war been at all widespread in the German people, 
it would not even have been risky for individuals. 

Shuffling off responsibility on to the educational system is another 
myth. No experienced teacher will believe that anyone will learn 
anything as thoroughly as the Germans have learned Nazism, unless 
he wants to learn it. It does not necessarily follow that the Germans 
are incurably and peculiarly unsound mentally, or morally incorrigible. 
Perhaps anyone else in their situation would have behaved in much 
the same way. The French in the Napoleonic wars did behave in 
much the same way. But all that does not alter the fact that the 
Germans have chosen to behave as they have behaved. Even at their 
worst, they are still human beings. They are not a malleable and 
misguided subspecies manipulated by a malevolent superspecies. At 
their worst, at their best, at their mediocre level, they belong to man- 
kind, and must accept man’s responsibilities for his acts. 

To dissolve in sentimental platitudes the full responsibility of the 
German people is not only a gratuitous insult to thousands of brave 
and honest men in German concentration camps, and to the memory 
of thousands more in German graves: it is the easiest way to avoid 
making an honest and enduring peace. 

L. A. MacKAY, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


P. litical Frenzy ? 


You may be interested in the following extract from a letter by 
one of the founders of The Rebel, the predecessor of the Canadian 
Forum. The letter comes from a part of the British Isles which has 
been rather frequently visited by enemy bombers. 

“I do enjoy it [The Canadian Forum]. I’m afraid, though, that 
even with the gloss of your letters to help, I never can get quite 
caught up in the political frenzy, or even quite clear about it— 
though bits, such as the phenomenon of Mitch Hepburn, stand out 
with the self-sufficiency of art. But from this distance with the solid 
front of Canada’s towering achievements looming across the ocean, 
it is pretty hard to see any flaws in the structure, or to regard your 
fierce self-criticism with anything but a fond, indulgent eye, as a 
sign of lusty health. I don’t pretend that this is an intelligent attitude, 
however, it is just a Panglossian self-indulgence almost irresistible to, 
and perhaps permissible in, the distant observer. You should worry, 
and I guess there’s plenty to worry about—only the Forum frequently 
leaves me feeling ‘but not all that much.’ 

“The Government here, of course, is perpetually under the same 
sort of cross-fire as your own—‘dangerously reactionary’ from one 
point of view and dangerously radical from the other. It makes 
mistakes, but on the whole I think it is doing a brilliant job. You'll 
never hear anyone say so, however—I honestly don’t think I’ve ever 
known anyone to praise the Government. The demos is evidently 
not displeased with its efforts, but to say a kind word for a govern- 
ment in office just isn’t done, as far as I can make out, whatever your 
political colour. Personally, Churchill is generally adored, but as a 
member of the government even he gets his share of brickbats. 
When people want to rave about him they sort of abstract him from 
his office—it is really very funny.” 

Distant fields, of course, but still it is curious that we have taken 
so little pride in a war effort that seems impressive across the Atlantic. 

F. F. W., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Part-time Work for 


Married Women 
Violet ye ea 


® THE WAR has introduced women to many new jobs, 
either through the army or through industry, and they are 
finding these new jobs extremely interesting. Machinery, 
especially, has proved of immense fascination to them. Wo- 
men who before the war scarcely knew the front axle of a 
car from the rear bumper have now acquired a fine knowledge 
of automotive parts. Munition workers are proud of their 
ability to handle tools formerly considered a man’s preroga- 
tive—lathes, planes, chisels, hammers, riveting machines and 
so forth. Women have proven themselves unmatched in all 
kinds of precision jobs. And now, as this war approaches 
its final phases women are wondering whether the post-war 
world will offer them the opportunity to continue in these 
new lines of work. 

The last war, of course, did much the same thing for 
women. It introduced them to countless new jobs, many 
of which, moreover, they retained when the war ended. They 
took their place as self-supporting members of society. For 
some time they revelled in their new-found independence, 
and then, for some reason, large numbers of them became 
disillusioned with man’s workaday world. They married 
and settled down to family life, not however without some 
bewilderment at their own conflicting desires. The world 
seemed constituted to give a woman a job, or a home and 
family, but only to the exceptional women was granted the 
ability to handle both. 

In 1930 even the exceptional women found themselves up 
against pretty big odds. The scarcity of jobs made it im- 
perative that only men or unmarried women should have 
them. Married women were placed firmly within their 
homes. People looked askance at a married woman seeking 
a job, and that school of thought which always and forever 
had believed that “woman’s place is in the home” drew large 
numbers of new adherents. 

Today women see more clearly what they need. The muni- 
tion worker at the controls of her huge machine wants a 
chance to do the same sort of work after the war; but she 
knows, too, that she wants a home of her own. The house- 
wife doesn’t want ten more babies; she wants time off to 
experience the use of abilities long dormant. In the past she 
has felt frustrated and irritable because so much of her has 
gone unused. A woman can work hard from morning till 
night, she can tire herself to exhaustion washing dishes and 
scrubbing floors, and still feel unused. 

The solution for women is, of course, part-time work; and 
assistance in the care of their families. 

Whether industry is willing to make use of these women, 
whether “useful employment for all willing to work” can 
include them or not, are vexing questions. Certainly, at the 
moment, with the demand for workers in excess of the sup- 
ply, at least as regards the non-essential industries, one 
wonders why this huge force of married women has not been 
mobilized on a part-time basis. There must be many married 
women available, especially those whose children have grown 
up, who could be utilized in such hard-pressed businesses as 
laundries, canneries, restaurants, hospitals, and so forth. 
Women are giving their services voluntarily in many ways, 
in canteens and Red Cross work, so much so that one sus- 
pects the Government is slow to capitalize on their eagerness 
to help. 

Undoubtedly there is a need for part-time women workers 
today, if not always with machines, at least away from their 
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homes. But the post-war world may be a different matter. 
One only hopes that women are being considered in the 
many plans being drawn up. If Canada can double the na- 
tional income by setting so many of her people to work, as | ONE 
she has done in this war, surely it is all to the good that 
women wish to share in this work. In 

Any long-term use of women in part-time jobs must, of Ames 
course, involve facilities for helping them with their children. f son 
Hot lunches at school would release all mothers of school-age fw: 
children for a good part of the day, besides insuring one M 
nutritious meal per day for the children. Great Britain has se 


found this a highly satisfactory undertaking. ‘ hi 
Day nurseries and nursery schools would take care of the |’ 
younger children who, from two years on, begin to search wy 


eagerly for companionship, and who secure it now in the wali 
pathway of dashing delivery trucks and harried motorists. ait 

An army of trained domestic workers and nurses, whose 
members wore the uniform of their organization, could pro- 
vide a worker for a few hours each day in this home and for M 
that. For certain of those women who like domestic work, o 
this professionalizing of their job, much in the manner of Thi 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, should prove more satis- wiki 
factory than the pre-war system, which involved such long | ” 
hours each day under one roof. For some women, domestic 
work outside their homes might constitute their part-time Willkie 
job. A sick child in the home would mean a nurse every H ha 
day for those hours the mother was away at work. : 

In addition, family allowances would go a long way to 
easing the financial burden involved in child-raising. 

All this adds up to a happier nation, and a wealthier one. and W 
Housekeeping has always been a job with a more than 
average share of routine, even drudgery, to it. Such state- 
ments are hazardous, of course. There are always people [7 
ready to jump on such remarks, to prove their own jobs the observa 





most boring on the face of the earth. Certainly every job p/babl 
has its fair degree of drudgery attached to it. But ask any Peay a 
man which he would rather do—walk off to his own job, or mA, 


stay home and tend the house. The answer is always the 
same. Which proves something about the frustrations exper- 
ienced by the housewife who doesn’t get out of her home 
enough, nor use the abilities she possesses. 

On the other hand, many of those women who have had 
domestic workers to assist them at home have not been very 
clever about their outside activities. Too much bridge and 
golf can be—too much bridge and golf. Life takes on 4 
pointlessness that is deadening. When the world is full of 
meaningful jobs to do, one wonders why these women try 
to satisfy themselves with continual play. 

The rest of womenkind seek a chance to prove useful. 
Women like to feel useful. But not always and forever over 
their own kitchen sink. 

Most of them cannot take on part-time jobs without 
remuneration. And these are the kind of jobs which have 
been scarce. Give them a part-time job, in the work of 
their choice, and in work the community is willing to pay 
for, and Canadian women will have come into their own. 


Summer Haze 


This time the spring refused almost to breathe 

the last raw grasp of winter’s claws held still unyielding: 

there was no gleaming day of tender light 

no melting freshness in the radiant air; 

grey and the gusting rasp of wintry rain 

clung cold and heavy to the blackened trees: (2) 

but now as before in other years 

the ever new virescent haze rising intangibly 

floats gently on the willows in the river valley. 
Murray Bonnycastle. 
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Hooks of the Month 


ONE WORLD: Wendell L. Willkie; Musson Book Co. 
(Simon & Schuster); pp. 86; $1.35 (paper edition). 


In the course of their long, revolutionary history, the 
American people have produced some great political docu- 
ments. Tom Paine’s Common Sense is one of them; Wendell 
Willkie’s One World is another. 

Mr. Willkie’s book is reserved for greatness because it is 
amagnificent message from a courageous fighting leader with 
akeen moral intelligence. It is a message which opens up 
for the American people and the people of the whole world 
yew clean, hopeful perspectives. And it is now possible to 
ralize them; the means exist both in the will of the people 
and the tools in their hands. 

And what are those perspectives? They were summed up 
for Mr. Willkie by a Chinese student whom he quotes: 


“To increase the affection among human beings.” 


This simple little chinoiserie reveals the quality of Mr. 
Wilkie’s humility, of a new American humility which stands 





in encouraging contrast to the moral effluvia of the United 
States: Dies, Bilbo, Cox, MacCormick, and Kerr. Mr. 
Willkie has circled the world with his eyes and his ears open. 
He has found that other people in other places and of other 
colors are wonderfully heroic, competent and ambitious for 
anew world of peace and brotherhood. This is important 
knowledge for the proud and wealthy white men of America 
a Western Europe, and the fact that One World is out- 
vling Gone With the Wind is good to know. 
; If Mr. Willkie were merely another traveller whose 
observations had stimulated his human affections we could 
probably dismiss him as an impractical idealist whose senti- 
ments are a credit to his character — but of little use in the 
taily business of surviving in the complex, animal world 
which is ours. Mr. Willkie is, however, a practical politician 
vho may very well be the next president of the United States. 
fis message is a statement of practical direction for Amer- 
kan policy if the present struggle is to be terminated success- 
fully and mankind relieved of the threat of war, pestilence 
and increasing savagery for years to come. 

In Mr. Willkie’s view there are two hard facts which 
Americans must understand. The first of these is the power 
ad developing character of the U.S.S.R.; the other is the 
owing demand of the colonial peoples in the Near, Middle 
an Far East for social, political and economic equality with 
theadvanced nations. of Europe and America. The Versailles 
“ttlement failed and in fact paved the way to a second 

t war because ‘imperialism and the re-division of the 
ld between privileged nations constituted the inner con- 
tt of policy. Mr. Willkie has penetrated to the heart of 
failure, and he asks for a fundamental re-direction of 
in the light of facts which today even the blind cannot 
al to see. 

Mr. Willkie visited the Soviet Union “determined to find 
 dliswer . . . to the actual problems posed for our genera- 
of Americans by the simple fact that the Soviet Union, 


er we like it or not, exists.” These are the answers as 
sees them: 


“(1) 






















Russia is an effective society. It works. It has 
survival value . . 


(2) The Russian . . . hatred of Fascism and the Nazi 
system is real, deep and bitter. And this hatred 
makes them determined to eliminate Hitler and 
ae the Nazi blight from Europe and the 
world... 
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(3) We must work with Russia after the war. At 
least it seems to me that there can be no con- 
tinued peace unless we learn to do so.” 


These propositions are a warning to Americans not to take 
at face value the propaganda that capitalist democracy is 
superior to communist democracy in technical efficiency and 
in the quality of the loyalty it can evoke. If we do so 
we may make as big a mistake as Hitler. Nor should we 
delude ourselves that the Soviet Government and people have 
any sympathy with Fascist authoritarianism. They are out 
to destroy this form of society, and they are not likely to 
accept any compromise victories a la Victor Emmanuel. Mr. 
Willkie knows these things and he thinks that all Americans 
ought to know them for their own good. 


Mr. Willkie was deeply affected by what he saw in the 
Soviet Union. He is not far away either in time or in spirit 
from the American frontier, and he found it easy to under- 
stand the Soviet country where men are building a new 
society and breaking new land. In spite of the fact that he 
has spent most of his life as counsellor of great capitalist 
monopolies, Mr. Willkie has retained that lively interest in 
building and development which was the essentially good 
aspect of American capitalism when it was going full steam 
ahead conquering the lands and mountains of America and 
offering an opportunity to the poor and unwanted of Europe. 
It is this identification with the upsurging spirit of American 
society which has made Mr. Willkie understand and to a 
degree love the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Willkie does not fear the Soviet Revolution because 
he has never lost faith in the American Revolution. He does 
not appear to be one of those who believe that the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Bill of Rights and the Constitution 
of the United States are political instruments for the preser- 
vation of the property rights of certain classes, and the racial 
prejudices of certain groups. He wishes to develop the 
principles of the American Revolution and to extend them 
into what were once the far corners of the world. Because 
Mr. Willkie is possessed of the spirit of the American 
Revolution and is willing to work out that Revolution to its 
logical conclusion in terms of human liberty and opportunity, 
he has not found it difficult to understand and sympathize 
with the growing demand in the Arab lands, in China, in 
India and in the southern states for political, social, and 
economic equality with the advanced peoples of Europe and 
America. The Americas were the first to rebel against 
imperialist control, and if Mr. Willkie has his way, they 
will help the last slave to set himself free. 


“We must come to a better understanding of what is 
happening in the East, of the views of its people, of the 
changes that have taken place in their ways of thinking, of 
their loss of faith in Western imperialism, and in the superior- 
ity of the white man, and their desires for freedom according 
to their standards and ideals. We all say this is a war for 
men’s minds, a political war. But too often, as in North 
Africa and in the East, we perform in terms of old power 
politics and purely military operations, in terms of exped- 
iency and apparent practicalities . . . Even if we win this 
war militarily, this awakening will still have to be reckoned 
with. If we are wise, we can direct forces which are in being 
throughout the East toward world co-operative effort for 
peace and economic security. ‘hese same forces, however, 
if they are flouted or ignored, will continue to disturb the 
world.” 


This is plain talk, and the wise guys are saying that this 
isn’t the sort of stuff that makes presidents and wins elec- 
tions. Perhaps not; but Mr. Willkie is something more than 
a barefoot Wall Street lawyer, and he has a pretty shrewd 
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idea that the majority will soon have had a surfeit of Roose- 
veltian double-talk. In calculating thus-wise, Mr. Willkie is 
apparently seeking instruction from his Republican pre- 
decessor, Abraham Lincoln. During the first years of his 
presidency, Lincoln avoided the issue of slavery, indulging 
the copperheads at home and deferring to the pro-slave press 
abroad, He only secured the decisive unity a the people at 
home and the sympathy of the masses abroad — particularly 
in Britain — when he abandoned the traditional straddling 
technique of American politicians, and pronounced unequi- 
vocally against slavery. The time has come once again when 
it is necessary to get down off the fence. 


The emergence of Mr. Willkie as a plain-speaking leader 
is an interesting and encouraging phenomenon. At the time 
of his campaign for the Presidency he looked and acted like 
something that had been dreamed up in the offices of Fortune 
and streamlined in the offices of Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne: the end product of machine politics. This impres- 
sion is now being proven incorrect, and Wendell Willkie’s 
reputation as a statesman may very well outshine that of 
Roosevelt when the scores are added up a few decades from 
now. 

Mr. Willkie is developing rapidly into a modern type of 
leader, which our complex society seems to need. He appears 
to have eschewed the traditional role of the politician in a 
democracy; and he seems to see that a political leader has 
2 specialized function as much as a shoemaker or a chemist. 
Thus far the type of politician who has survived longest in 
the capitalist democracies has been the man of broad flexible 
principles with a supreme talent as a fixer, as a man balanc- 
ing forces. Democratic politicians have seldom played a 
creative role in society, and their wisdom is generally of the 
post facto variety. Principles are what they talk about, and 
pressure is what they understand. 


Mr. Willkie is beginning to look like something new. He 
doesn’t mind making enemies even in his own party. In 
One World he is very emphatic about the necessity of affirm- 
ative leadership founded upon principle. He has some harsh 
things to say about Harding: the prototype of the politician 
who is all things to all men. 

Many of those non-partisan Americans who are impressed 
by Willkie are now saying that he is a good man but look at 
his friends! The most encouraging thing about Willkie, 
however, is that he has a record of authentic, personal devel- 
opment, and his courage appears to be of a high order. We 
cannot imagine Willkie allowing his policies to be dictated 
by a philo-fascist State Department: either he would break 
the State Department or they would break him. H. S. 


THE WORLD OF THE FOUR FREEDOMS: Sumner 
Welles; Columbia University Press; pp. 121; $1.75; 
(U.S.A.). 

In a foreword which he has written for the volume, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler says that this collection of speeches by 
the United States Under Secretary of State “may well become 
a classic.” This is unlikely. Neither in style nor in content 
do Mr. Welles’ speeches possess the quality of greatness. 

Peri the best of the speeches is the one which he 
delivered at the memorial services for Woodrow Wilson on 
Nevember 11, 1941. But the most important is the address 
before the opening session of the Rio de Janeiro Meeting 
of American Foreign Ministers on January 15, 1942. Canad- 
ian readers, however, will be more directly interested in the 
speech which he delivered at the University of Toronto 
Convocation on February 26 of this year. We are glad that 
this speech was included in the volume; for in his other 
speeches Mr. Welles forgot his northern neighbor. In his 
speech at Rio de Janeiro, he not only forgot that an Amer- 
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ican country had been at war for some time before Pear| 
Harbor, but he did not include Canada in the list of Amer. 
ican countries which had declared war on Japan. As a matte 
of historical fact, Canada declared war on Japan before the 
United States did itself. We must hasten to add that Canad- 
ians would have no right to hold a grudge against Mr. Welles 
for this slight. If we are invariably ignored at official meet. 
ings of the other American countries it is entirely our ow 
fault and the result of an isolationism in hemispheric affairs 
which is becoming increasingly absurd. But Mr. Welles 
intensely interested in the Latin American republics. In even 
speech — no matter what the subject-matter — he manage 
to make some reference to them. Three of the speeches ar 
entirely devoted to inter-American affairs. 


There are three themes which appear and _ re-appear 
throughout the speeches. The first is the failure of the United 
States to follow the lead of Wilson after the last war and 
accept her responsibilities as a great power. Mr. Welles, wh 
says that a country’s foreign policy should be based « 
considerations of its own selfish interests, believes that th 
policy of isolationism to which his country returned after the 
Armistice was not in its best interests, and that the present 
war would not have occurred had Wilson’s policies bee 
followed. Most intelligent men will agree that the post-wa 
foreign policy of the United States towards Europe an 
towards the efforts that were being made in some countrie 
to create a collective security system was in the best interests 
even of the United States. But it has been by no means 
established that this war would have been avoided had th 
United States joined the League of Nations. If the worl 
is to have peace it will be necessary to create a world orgat- 
ization much stronger than the League was even on pape. 
A question that the reader of these speeches may well as 
is whether Mr. Welles and the other leaders of the United 
Nations realize this. The present volume contains little i 
any evidence that Mr. Welles’ own ideas go any further tha 
those of Wilson. Indeed, his insistence on the rights ¢ 
national independence and State equality show that hi 
thinking is still governed by the sovereignty myth. 


The second re-occuring theme is the necessity of plannin 
now for the peace. Mr. Welles rightly believes that th 
creation of a permanent world order should be delayed unt 
some time after the peace. But the United Nations shoul 
begin now to set up organizations for the reconstruction 
feeding and provisional policing of war-torn areas; and ¥ 
should begin now to draw up the blueprints for the permat 
ent organization which will replace the League. Intellige! 
men will also agree with these views; but as we have # 
before the planning will have to be on a grander scale th 
anything that Mr. Welles says would indicate. 


The third theme is the Under Secretary’s belief in t 
necessity of returning to a system of free enterprise 
“economic liberty” after the war. This, of course, is 
way of advocating a return to Jaissez faire economics. Tb 
only difference is that “free enterprise” and “econom 
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liberty” sound better. Readers of the Forum will be inte 
ested in knowing that in this matter Mr. Welles even pt 
ports to speak for Canada. In his speech at Toronto, he # 
that both Americans and Canadians “prefer a system of 
enterprise, and we shall both desire to lighten governmé 
controls as rapidly as the phenomenon of scarcity vanls 
and conditions permit free enterprise to play its proper 1 
But one wonders how free enterprise will be able to 40# 
the things that must be done in a world of the four fr 

Mr. Welles may provide an answer in some speech not 
lished here. There is certainly no answer in this volume. 


John P. Humphrey. 
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IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK, 1943 Edition: Max 
Lerner; Toronto, Macmillan (The Viking Press); 
pp. XLIV 260; $3.25. 


When a man reissues a tract for the times five years after 
it was first published—and what a five years we have gone 
through since 1938!—he is by this very action announcing 
to the world that in his opinion it doesn’t date. Mr. Lerner’s 
book when first published was a stimulating plea for a 
democratic collectivism as the only way of preserving the 
values of our civilization. The plea is still relevant and the 
book still makes pretty good reading. This reviewer can find 
no fault with its main thesis. But all the same the book does 
date. 

For example, the reader of today’s editorials in PM 
would hardly recognize John L. Lewis as the “good dema- 
gogue” who is mentioned on page 109 of the book as 
knowing the minds of the majority and willing to work 
within the rules of the game. Nor would anyone today 
dismiss quite so easily the doctrines of Marxism as Mr. 
Lerner did in the pre-war days when Marxism seemed to be 
ended as a practical force; we are all wondering just now 
whether we are about to witness another large-scale applica- 
tion of the Marxian method of revolution in Europe. But 
Mr. Lerner perhaps anticipates criticisms of this kind and 
meets them in the notes he appends to each chapter and in 
the new chapter he has written as an introduction to the 
new edition of his book. 

What gives one most seriously to think is his retention 
of the old title. When he warned us in 1938 of the lateness 
of the hour he meant that the time we had left to meet the 
threat of fascism in our society was dangerously short and 
that our North American liberals were not sufficiently aware 
of the fact. It was already half-past eleven or a quarter to 
twelve. But since then the attack of fascism has come— 
though from without rather than from within—and has 
shocked us all into a more dynamic understanding of demo- 
cratic values. We are past twelve o’clock. The new day has 
dawned. We are, in fact, in the middle of the second year 
of the century of the common man. Or are we? For Mr. 
Lerner is still telling us that it is later than we think. If his 
title means what it says, then he must entertain much 
stronger mental reservations about the success of our militant 
democracy and he must be filled with a far profounder doubt 
than his notes indicate. 

If so, he should have written an entirely new book. In 
that book he would presumably point to the failure of labor 
in Britain and America to rise to its opportunities and 
tsponsibilities in this crisis. He would show how satisfied 
lbor has been to accept the lead of other people, how little 
part it has taken in the international diplomacy which is 
determining the kind of world we are going to have after 
the war, and how little genuine planning of its own it has 
done for the post-war world. He would point to the failure 
of a left party to arise in the United States, and to the 
Present political bankruptcy of the left in that country, 
compelled as it is to watch helplessly while the New Deal 
continuously appeases the forces of the right, but unable to 

anything to vote for in 1944 except a fourth term. He 
Would point to the success of big business in using the war 
© grasp most of the positions of real power, and he would 
that business as a system of power is stronger than 

ever. And he would go on to point out that North America, 
because it has not had to go through the fiery furnace of 
War in its own territory, is in danger of becoming a reac- 
influence in the counsels of the United Nations as 


} *@ainst the willingness of Britain, the U.S.S.R. and China 


to accept new ideas and new social experiments. And so on. 
Well, Mr. Lerner may reply, he does talk about topics 
such as these in his new chapter. Yes, he does. But not in 
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the tone of voice of a prophet solemnly warning us that it 
is later than we think. The introductory chapter is, in fact, 
like the whole book, the production of a radical whose 
heavenly city is always just around the corner. (This re- 
mark about radicals is Mr. Lerner’s own). 

Frank H. Underhill. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITEE ON 
HEALTH INSURANCE TO THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY: pp. 558; King’s 
Printer; $1.50. 

The story of Health Insurance for Canada began in 1928. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons reported as 
follows: “That the evidence of the Justice Department makes 
it clear that responsibility for such legislation rests on the 
provincial authorities, it being within their jurisdiction under 
the provisions of the B.N.A. Act; but that it would be within 
the power of Parliament to contribute by grant to such prov- 
inces as adopted such legislation, following the precedents 
set in the matter of technical education ...” This was under 
the King Government. Despite the fact that the King admin- 
istration held power for two-thirds of the intervening years, 
no further action was taken until 1942. These were the years 
which determined the physical make-up of the men eligible 
for our fighting forces. It is likely that if the King Govern- 
ment had enacted adequate health legislation in 1928, many 
of the defects resulting in 50% army rejections today might 
have been averted. 


In 1942, the King Government renewed its interest in 
health insurance. Today, just fifteen years after its first 
investigation, a Parliamentary Committee has before it an 
enabling act designed to implement the report of the Select 
Committee of 1928, i.e., to give grants to the provinces so 
that they may provide improved methods and conditions for 
combatting ill-health. 


This is bad enough. Yet even now, if Parliament does 
accept the enabling bill, we still require acts in each of the 
Provincial Legislatures to bring health insurance into effect 
across Canada. How quickly this will be done is one import- 
ant factor. This will depend upon the aggressive nature of 
the government concerned. How well this will be done is the 
important factor. This will depend on the progressive nature 
of the government concerned. This Act is therefore no guar- 
antee that we will have uniformly adequate and coordinated 
health legislation in Canada quickly or at all. 


This document on Health Insurance presents statements 
and statistics which show that strong action is required with- 
out delay. Typical excerpts are: “the situation in regard to 
mortality from tuberculosis is unsatisfactory”; ‘“ (syphilis) is 
one of our most menacing diseases”; “the situation in regard 
to mental diseases in Canada is grave”; “the maternal death 
rate in Canada is high”; “Canada has lost 15,000 children 
under one year of age each year during the past ten years.” 

This indictment of our system of private enterprise in 
Medicine should be convincing evidence that radical changes 
are needed with regard to (i) economic conditions which are 
at the root of ill-health; (ii) health legislation to cover every 
field of health service. While the Health Insurance enabling 
bill is a satisfactory attempt within its limitations, it can, 
of course, do nothing whatever about economic conditions 
and will therefore result in only a limited application of pre- 
ventive measures. A radical provincial government could, 
however, make good use of the terms of the bill to promote 
modern health legislation having far-reaching consequences. 
Those people who elect poor provincial governments will con- 
tinue to suffer for their folly. 


A most important provision of the bill is the section 
dealing with the system of payments. The method is similar 
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to that for unemployment insurance, but is twice as compli- 
cated. Our Government hasn’t learned a thing about financ- 
ing anything except implements of war. We can pay for 
bombs out of income tax, but we must lick stamp for health. 
Insurance stamps will become a bookkeeper’s nightmare. 

No one can fail to notice the influence of the Medical 
Associations upon the bill as a whole. We may be sure that 
a bill which allows no provision for democratic organization 
of health services within the community leaves considerable 
room for improvement. The complete exclusion of drugless 
practitioners gives them a case for continued agitation for 
recognition. Health units are given favorable mention, but 
no concrete plan for establishing them is advanced. The 
section dealing with pharmaceutical benefits should be re- 
vised to allow for consideration of methods of more efficient 
and economical dispensing at the discretion of the provincial 
health authorities. 

This bill presents an alternative to socialized health 
services, but is no substitute for them. As the provinces 
introduce legislation to utilize the benefits under the enabling 
act, there will be nine times as much to be said on the 


subject. 
Morden Lazarus. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK FOR 1942: Selected Papers of the 
Sixty-Ninth Annual Conference; Columbia University 
Press; pp. 670; $5.00 (U.S.A.). 


In the opening paper of the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Soctal Work for 1942, Shelby Harrison refers 
to the three fronts on which social work as a profession can 
best fight the war. These are, first, direct service to the 
immediate war program; second, the regular performance 
of daily social work duties; and third, an active contribution 
to the problem of post-war reconstruction. It is interesting 
to note after this general introduction, the selection of papers 
made by the Editorial Board and the manner in which these 
papers have been grouped. 

As in other years, the Conference has touched broadly on 
both the general and the particular aspects of social work. 
The papers therefore, are divided into three groups, the first 
and shortest of which deals with the general effects of the 
war. In this group appear such names as Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Leon Henderson, and Gertrude Springer. In “The 
Responsibility of the Social Worker in a Democracy” Miss 
Springer in particular, does a neat job of placing the social 
worker in her proper perspective in a democratic and chang- 
ing world. 

Part two enlarges on some of the social, economic and 
industrial problems which form the constant undercurrent 
of social needs. 


Part three, by far the longest, presents some excellent and 
provocative material on the organization and practice of 
social work itself. Several papers in this last section are of 
particular interest. In her article on the Unmarried Mother, 
Ruth Brenner discusses very ably the outstanding need for 
clarity of function and breadth of interpretation in the 
agency offering help in this sort of social problem. Her 
statement on the necessity for complete freedom from moral 
judgment in case-work philosophy may be taken as a warn- 
ing note to case-workers in all branches of the field. 

Of equal value in its illustrations of the general principles 
to be drawn from the particular practice is David Dressler’s 
“Case Work With the Adult Offender.” In the opening 
paragraphs of an excellent discussion on authoritative case 
work, Mr. Dressler takes a few well-aimed blows at the con- 
fused thinking periodically prevalent in social case-work 
development. He also reminds us of one of the basic truths 
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of case-work practice, that “treatment cannot possibly be 
of the individual, it always is of the individual én society.” 
Many more papers in this section are equally worthy of 
special comment for which there is no space. Peter Kasin 
in “Conflicting Theories in Public Assistance” and Madeline 
Moore in “Case Work and Credit System Problems” are both 
outstanding. Miss Moore’s article will be particularly use. 
ful to family case-workers. 
The only criticism of this collection of papers is the 
paucity of material on group work, a field of social work 
which has become increasingly important in the functioning 
of a happy society, and which in a time of national emer, 
ency must even more respond to the need left unfilled by 
the family and the community in general. 
As in the past, this symposium of the leading social-work 
thought of the continent will be an excellent source of refer. 
ence to the worker in the field. In their first year of war, 
the American members of the profession have shown then- 
selves ready, and on the whole equipped, to play their part, 
and it is to be expected that social workers will emerge from 
it with an increased understanding of their — ‘ 
. R.G. 


GIDEON PLANISH: Sinclair Lewis; Macmillan (Random 
House); pp. 438; $3.00. 


The contemporary American scene has been pretty wel 
exploited this year so far as the novel is concerned. Most 
notable examples are Saroyan’s Human Comedy, Dos Passos’ 
Number One, and now Sinclair Lewis presents Gideon 
Planish, to carry on his human comedy, American style. 
(At this point I should like to say that I am not quite sure 
whether it should be regarded as comedy or tragedy.) 

Both Number One and Gideon Planish will probably 
strengthen the conviction of a good many non-Americans 
that the American way of life resembles a travelling bur- 
lesque show as much as anything else. 

At the tender age of ten, while, according to most people, 
his contemporaries were planning to be policemen, engineers 
or cowboys, little Gideon Planish felt the urge to sway 
audiences by his rhetorical genius. The urge stayed with him, 
so that after more or less talking his way through college he 
had almost managed to convince himself that “among 
Men he was going to be the Most Good Man” — and all for 
the sake of humanity. Like so many others of his kind he 
had pretty well decided that a political career would provide 
the best opportunities for this worthy aim, when an after- 
noon in the visitors’ gallery of the state senate chambe 
blasted this hope. One visit was enough to show him that 
government was a much more complicated affair than he hat 
supposed. (Political aspirants, please note.) 

Eventually he managed to get a Ph.D. and a chair B 
English at a small mid-western university. Had it not beet 
for his wife, Peony, he might have settled down and lived 
happily ever after — a fairly large frog in a small pudde 
But Peony had hitched her husband’s wagon to a stat, % 
they compromised and from then on Gideon did as his wi 
advised — if you could call it that — and in the course # 
a few years got his name on the stationery of a dozen or # 
organizations which existed for the purpose of saving 
from themselves or from their fellow-creatures, and promd 
ing similar righteous causes. In short, he became an exploité 
of the tens of thousands of ordinary and for the most pa" 
well-meaning but sentimental people whose names appear ® 
the mailing lists of countless agencies from one end of th 
country to the other. 

If, at one stage, Lewis seemed to be delivering an attad 
against the small American college and the educational syste2 
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in general, what he does to the “organizators,” the “philanth- 
robbers,” and the “do-gooders,” makes the earlier affair look 
like a mild skirmish. Whether he particularly despises the 
female of the species or not, the fact remains that with the 
exception of Gideon’s daughter and possibly one other, all 
women are either scheming busybodies or pathetic nonenti- 
ties. As for the men, even Gideon shows signs of feeling a 
certain misgiving for the rather questionable role he plays. 

While this is by no means a novel of the calibre of Dods- 
worth or Babbitt, the exuberant cynicism which characterizes 
it makes it very entertaining. i ie 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF ZADOC LONG: 1800-73; 
Peirce Long, Editor; Caxton; pp. 316, illus.; $4.00 
(U.SA.). 

CHIEF SEATTLE: Eva Greenslit Anderson; Caxton; pp. 
390, illus.; $4.00 (U.S.A.). 

There is a wealth of interesting material buried in historical 
journals and in the records of historical societies throughout 
this country and the United States. In the two books noted 
here, attempts have been made to bring to light such material. 

The journal is part of a daily record kept by a New Eng- 
lander during the greater part of his life. The most interest- 
ig parts, so far as I was concerned, were contained in 
ferences to people and events which have since assumed 
amuch greater historical significance than was apparent at 
the time. For example, of Lincoln, whose championship of 
the abolitionist cause he whole-heartedly detested, the writer 
has this to say: “He is a weak man, and unfit for all the 
responsibilities of his place.” And again, “The weak-minded 
man seems to think he is a great ruler, and that all the power 
of the state is vested in him.” 

His judgment on the arrest of John Brown has proved 
more reliable. He refers to Brown as, “Old Brown, a half- 
mad abolitionist,” and goes on to say that he “evinced in 
trial before the court, a courage, an unflinching confidence 
in the justice of his cause which is truly heroic . . . If that 
cause shall ever be triumphant, old Brown will be celebrated 
a a most worthy martyr and his noble form will be 
perpetuated in statues of marble and bronze.” 

There is much in the journal which is the stuff of which 
historical novels are made, but as it stands it will receive 
scant attention. Those whose interest lies in historical 
research should find it very worthwhile. 

The life of the Indian chief in whose honor the city of 
Seattle was named provides the basis for the second book. 
Our knowledge of the history and customs of the American 
Indian is very limited and what knowledge we have is dis- 
lorted by the hair-raising Wild West tales which form such 

a large part of the reading matter of most young people. 

Chief Seattle has plenty of the Wild West element, but 
gives at the same time, a picture of the Indian as a thinking 
person, trying to mediate between his own people and the 
White Men. 

Unfortunately the story is told in a style which might 
indicate that the book was intended for the very young, 
while at the same time, every page is dotted with numerals 
referring to notes of explanation. Such notes, although they 
indicate an extensive study of source material, do not add to 
the attraction of a book written in story form. It would 
have been much better had the author fully digested her 
source material, or had she used a more sophisticated style, 
in which such notes would be acceptable. Nevertheless, such 
works should be encouraged if we are ever to have a more 
Widespread understanding of the people who received, and in 
“ee cases still receive, such questionable treatment at our 

nds. 


M. I. T. 
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Twe Literary Awards 


Coward-McCann, Inc., of New York, and Longmans, Green & 
Company, Toronto, offer $1,000 as a prize for the best book of fiction 
or non-fiction, or both, written in English, or translated into English, 
on any subject, by a Canadian citizen living in Canada, or serving in 
the Canadian forces outside of Canada. The prize is an outright 
award, in addition to royalties. This contest is now open and closes 
December 31, 1943. Entries should be addressed to Contest Editor, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y., or to 
Contest Editor, Longmans, Green & Company, 215 Victoria St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., from whom, also, further details of the contest may 
be obtained. 


The Macmillan Company celebrate their centenary with literary 
awards offered to writers between the ages of nineteen and thirty-five 
years inclusive for the best novel (£500) and the best work of non- 
fiction (£500) submitted by a British subject serving in any branch 
of the Empire’s Armed or Auxiliary Forces. The smaller awards 
total £1,000 and there are similar American awards of $2,500 each 
with the lesser awards totalling $5,000 offered to American citizens 
serving with any of the United Nations. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted to Macmillan’s in London, Toronto (or New York by Ameri- 
cans) by December 31st, 1943. Full particulars will be supplied by 
the Macmillan Company of Canada, 70 Bond St., Toronto, on request. 





The Canadian Forum 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
28 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 








Hooks and Pamphlets 


MAY BE PURCHASED THROUGH THE 


Canadian Forum Hook Service 


28 WELLINGTON ST. WEST - TORONTO 


Send price as listed for books (we pay the postage) but 
add 11% exchange for those published in the U.S.A. 
Please add postage for pamphlets. Send money order or 
postal note, or CHEQUE PAYABLE AT PAR. 








~~ NEWS 


YOU MIGHT LIKE IT 


Judith Robinson 
EDITOR 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $2 A YEAR 
5¢ a week—on sale at newsstands 
OFFICE: 63 WELLESLEY ST., TORONTO 
TELEPHONE RA. 5021 




















ONTARIO 


MAINTAINS 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO POLICY 


At the time of bringing down the Provincial Budget on March 19th, 1943, 
it was indicated that the figures were Interim figures and that definite 
and final figures would be supplied as soon as the accounting of the Treasury 
Department was complete for the year. 


These are the final figures for the twelve months ended March 31st, 
1943. Certified correct by H. A. Cotnam, Chartered Accountant, Provincial 
Auditor. They speak for themselves. 


Combined surplus on Ordinary and Capital Account $27,766,504.72 
Reduction in the Gross Debt 19,906,519.85 
Reduction in the Net Debt 11,686,815.15 
Reduction in Contingent Liabilities 2,505,441.37 
Reduction in the Funded Debt 

Reduction in the Treasury Bill Debt 


A bank overdraft left over from the previous fiscal 
year of $5,793,286.92 was paid off. 

There was added to the Provincial Sinking Funds 
the sum of $1,196,805.66. 


Every tax-payer in every Ontario city, town, village and township has benefited 
from the Provincial Government’s Pay-As-You-Go Policy. For as a direct result of this 
Policy, the Provincial Government has passed on the following actual financial benefits 
to Ontario municipalities between April 1, 1935, and March 31, 1943, amounting to over 
seventy millions, five hundred and forty-three thousand dollars. 

1. Municipal Subsidy. $21,564,144.90 6. Old Age Pensions 
2. Maintenance of Indi- 7. Pensions for the Blind 
gent Patients in San- 


3. Township Road Subsidy 2,000,640.00 
4. King’s Highways 17,192,059.00 
5. County Roads 


*Cumulative to December 31, 1942, end of Sanatoria Year. 








The Province of Ontario 


Further information gladly supplied upon request to 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, PARLIAMENT BLDGS., TORONTO 
HON. A. ST. CLAIR GORDON, Previncial Treaserer 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 























